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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


In SixTeen Cuaprers.—Cuaprer VIII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


It was Worth Lankton’s intention, with the club 
he had caught up, and with smart punishment 
from the dog, to drive the cattle back into the 
ficld where they belonged. 

But a savagely -inclined, 
unpractised puppy is not easy 
to manage in the excitement 
of battle, — if that can be 
called a battle which was a 
mere rout of the invaders. 

No doubt it was a wild ri- 
umph to Nero to see the 
whole drove, a dozen cows 
and yearlings, take’to flight, 
and carry their horns away in 
mad panic, while he dashed 
after them furiously barking, 
snapping, and dodging their 
heels. 

It was joy to the boy’s mas- 
ter, too. He cried, “Seek! 
Seek ’em, Nero!” and hurled 
his revolving club. 

But the cantering cattle 
had, in their alarmf started 
off in the wrong direction. 
Instead of retreating to their 
own pasture, they plunged 
blindly away across the ene- 
my’s country. 

Seeing this, Worth tried to 
call off his dog. But Nero 
was deaf and blind to every- 
thing but the sport of which 
he was having his first mad- 
dening taste. 

“Stop ’em! Head ’em off!” 
Worth called out to a man 
approaching from the other 
side of the field. 

But the man simply stood 
still and watched the show 
sweep by. 

“Curis, aint it,” he said, “to see a crowd of 
critters like that turn tail for a pup they might 
hook to death in five minutes, if they only knowed 
how? So much for ignorance; not knowing how 
to look after their own interests,” he added, with 
a droll wink, and a twitch of one side of his face. 

The man was, in fact, our philosophical friend, 
Jim Lathbrook, whom we first saw lying on the 
sunny side of the great boulder on the mountain 
crest. 

Worth paid no attention to his remarks, but ex- 
claimed angrily ,— 

“Why didn’t you stop ’em? I told you to, you 
lazy lummox!” 

“Stop ’em!” Jim Lathbrook repeated, with a 
sarcastic grin. ‘That would be an easy thing, 
wouldn’t it, with a yelping cur at their heels, and 
a yelling boy with a club!” 

Worth slackened his pace, out of breath. 

“Ye can’t blame the cattle for running the wrong 
way,” said Jim. “I seen you pitch into ’em; I 
seen you club and dog’em. I may bea lazy lum- 





mox, but I’m glad I aint the boy that tries to- 


drive out a neighbor’s cows in that fashion.” 

There was too keen an edge of truth to these 
words for Worth not to feel cut by them. He 
would never have believed that a time could come 
when he would wish to defend his conduct in the 
eyes of so low a fellow as Jim Lathbrook. But it 
had come now. 

“We've borne enough from Atway’s creatures, 
and I’ve got tired of it,” he explained, passing on. 

“Cattle aint to blame; why beat and dog them?” 
said Jim. 

“Would you have me beat and dog their own: 
ers ?” cried Worth. 

“No, not unless I was bigger and smarter’n you 
be,” said Jim, his narrow gray eyes 


sparkling; 
“might be dangerous. But I’ll tell ye what I would 


do. I'd drive their cattle into my own yard, and 
shet ‘em up, and make their owners come for ’em, 
and give em a good lesson when they did come!” 

“By George! you're right!” exclaimed Worth. 
“I never thought of that.” 


‘Pythias 
played ont, haint it?” he called after Worth as he 


Worth deigned no reply, and Jim contented 
himself with casting his eye carelessly up at the 
great dark boulder, still hanging there on the 
brown mountain crag, revealed against the after- 
noon sky. 

Meanwhile, Worth’s brother Tim, attracted by 
the barking and shouting, came running to see the 
sport. 





He reached the fence which the cattle were ap- 
proaching, when Worth called out to liim,— 

“Let down three or four rails! I want to drive 
7em through! Quick*”’ 

Down went acorner of the fence under the hands 
of the excited Tim. 

“Now stand one side, and help hustle ’em 
through !” yelled Worth. 

A minute later, the rails:‘were put up again, with 
the cattle on the further side, and Nero still after 
them. 

‘““What are you going to do?” Tim asked. 

“T’ll show you, and I'll show Chase Atway, too!” 
replied Worth: ‘Come on!” 

Jim Lathbrook lounged away towards the rocky 
upland, glancing back occasionally, and finally 
disappeared in the woods. 

An occasional crack of the pocket-rifle was still 
heard. It grew louder as he advanced, and soon 
he discovered the boys at their sport. 

Near the camp-fire and boiling kettles was a hut 
of rough boards, built to replace a sugar-house 
that had been burnt two years before. It was used’ 
for storing sap-buckets, and for sheltering those 
who remained to tend the kettles in bad weather 
and at night. ¥ 

Qn the side of this hut was pinned a newspaper, 
with a dead leaf at the centre. That was the tar- 
get. 

All around were the sturdy stems and open 
spaces of the great woods, with sap-buckets under 
dripping spiles at every maple trunk. The mighty 
tops, high above, were bare, and through them 
could be seen slowly-drifting, mottled clouds, like 
crowded fleeces of white wool, with here and there 
patches of blue sky. 

The run of sap was about over for the day. 
Mr. Atway and his hired man were gathering it 
up from the buckets in a distant part of the sugar- 
bush. Chase, left to keep the fire burning, and 
the kettles supplied, was sitting on a log, talking 


with John Rich and Lem Pavode, and loading his 
pocket-rifle. 
“That's a dreffle cute thing!” ‘Lath- 


‘| brook, coming up. “I’ve seen it 

The chap that wees ee 

have it ; said it cost him a 
“Would you ham oe 


‘said Jim 
afore 
folks | 








toe that day 


up on the mountain there? 


away. eon said Chase, 


suthin’, don’t they ?” said Jim, with his one-sided 
wink and twitch. 
ye, though, if you say so.” 


Chase, “and you’re always welcome to a drink of 
syrup when you’re invited.” 


ing as he was about to take aim. 
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“I don’t mind sp’ilin’ one for 


‘You may spoil one since I ask you to,” replied 


“What do you mean by that?” said Jim, paus- 





s* s 2x4 2, 


“They do say,” laughed Chase, “that you 


make it a point to come this way whenever 
you. go up over the mountain, and that you 
do Manage, you and your wife, between you, 
to make way with a quantity of syrup!” 
“That’s some of your hired man’s nonsense, I 


know,” said Jim, with a wink. “Me and your 
father’s old friends, and he’s too big-hearted a man 
to begrutch me a drop of hot maple syrup now 
and then on a cold day, I can swear!” 
So saying he fired his shot. While the boys 
walked up to the target, he stopped at the ket- 
tles, took down a long-handled dipper from. its 
nail in a tree, dipped up about a pint of the steam- 
ing dark liquor from the “sweet kettle,” and half 
sunk it in a:cask of fresh sap, to cool it. 
“O Jim! you didn’t come within half a yard of 
the leaf!” cried Chase from the hut, after finding 
the hole cut by the little bullet in the newspaper. 
“Wal, I didn’t expect to;” said Jim, taking the 
dipper out of the sap and beginning to blow and 
sip the syrup. “But le’me take that pop-gun and 
practise with it some day, and then I'll show you 
what shooting is.” 
He blew and sipped, and added,— 
“I’m a friend of yours, Chase; and le’me tell 
‘you, if I was in your place I’d be using up my ca’- 
tridges and shooting at suthin’ ’ dead leaf on 
the side ofa shanty. There’s game for ye down 
there in the valley, if you only knowed it,”—sip, sip. 
“What game ?” cried Chase. 
“That yaller pup of Lankton’s. He was giving 
your cows Jesse, I tell you, as I come up past the 
meaders jest now.” 
‘He was after our cows ?” 
“Yes, and Worth Lankton—your Damon-Pyth- 
ias feller—he was after ’em, too, with a club; and 


ters was gittin’ ruther the wust on’t.” 


get and sap-kettles were forgotten. 
“Are you joking, Jim Lathbrook ?” 
“Anyhow the cattle didn’t seem to think there was. 


drink anything so good as this ag’in !” 


here,” said Jim. 


Pavode. 


| companions, pocket-rifle in hand. 


*twixt ’em both”—sip, sip, again—‘the poor crit- 


Chase flared up with sudden excitement. Tar- 


“There aint much of a joke about it,” said Jim. 


If it aint jes’’s I tell ye,” he added, holding the 
dipper ready for another sip, “I hope I may never 


“Did he get *em back into our pasture?” cried 


Chase. 
“No, he druy ’em home to his own yard; guess 
you van see ‘em now from the rocky knolls below 


“Boys, I'm going for em!” exclaimed Chase. 
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“Pll go and help you get the cattle,” said Lem 
“And T’'ll go and see the fun,” said John Rich; 
“and help a little, if necessary.” 
“T’ll tend the kittles,” said Jim Lath:brook. 
“And when pa comes with the sap, tell him 
where I’ve gone,” cried Chase, starting off with his 


Jim watched them. 

“I should like to see the 
fun, too,” he said to himself. 
“But I guess there’ll be about 
as much satisfaction loafing 
here by the fire. Quarrels is 
interesting, but they don’t 
pay.” 

And he drank and winked. 

Meanwhile, having driven 
the cattle into his father’s 
barnyard, and put up the 
bars, Worth Lankton pulled 
Nero away from them by 
main force, and with Tim’s 
help got a rope around his 
neck. 

He sat on an overturned 
measure in the open barn- 
door, holding the dog, and 
fanning his flushed face with 
his hat, when Tim, who had 
been left to keep watch out- 
side, came running around 
the corner of the stable. 

“They’re coming !” he cried. 

“Who is coming?” Worth 
asked, starting up, but sit- 
ting down again immediately, 
determined to appear cool. 

“IT don’t know —three or 
four fellows—Chase is one! 
They'll be here in a minute.” 

“Let ’em come!” 

And Worth kept on fan- 


m opuuey 


zguer 1eP 180 


ning himself. 

‘‘Here they are!” said Tim, hearing the rush of 
feet. e 

And running into the barn, he stood behind his 
big brother and the dog, while Chase, red with 
haste.and rage, came around the corner, followed 
by John Rich and kem Pavode. 

Worth put on hishat, and clutched Nero's rope 
with both hands. 

‘What are you doing with our cattle?” said 
Chase. 

“Taking care of em; waiting for their owners to 
come and get ’em,” said Worth. 


**You’ve been dogging and clubbing ’em!” said 
Chase. 

“T’ve been driving ’em up; dog helped,” said 
Worth. 

“What were you driving °em up for? What 


business have you with our cattle, anyway ?” 
Chase had walked up to the barn; and, as he 
said this, he stood within six feet of Worth, his 
hat thrown back on his sweaty forehead, his eyes 
flashing, and one hand graspinig the pocket-rifle. 
Worth assumed an air of insolent indifference, 
and answered,— 

‘Your cattle had broken into our lot, and got at 
our haystack; and I rather think it was my busi- 
ness to take care of ’em '” 

“Then why didn’t you drive em back into our 
pasture ?” 

“What good would thatdo? They would break 
in again the first chance they had.” 

“That’s because you've :uch shiftless fences,” 
said Chase. “They’re not fit to keep sheep and 
lambs from jumping.” 

“We'll take care of our own fences,” said Worth. 
“Take care of your horses and cattle; that’s all 
I’ve got to say.” 

“Don’t you drive any of ’em up to your yard 
again, and don’t set your dog on ’em, Worth 
Lankton, if you know what’s good for him and 
you !” said Chase, with menacing eyes and voice. 

“T shall drive ’em up, and set my dog on ’em, if 
they’re found in our lot again,” replied Worth. 
“It's time to put a stop to this nonsense.” 
|. “You're going a pretty way to work to put a 
stop to it!” Chase retorted. 

“Why don’t you do something yourself, then ?” 
- “Haven't I done something? Didn't I hamper 
Old Whiteface last fall? I’ve done everything I 
could; but your tumble-down fences have rotted 

















“Will you stay and tend the kettles ?” 


oe eas Oe eee, that if a calf goes to 
scratch his hide against a rail, down rattles a 
whole length or two. Mend your part of the 
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fences; that is the only way to stop the nonsense. 
Lem, let down those bars!” 

Worth started up. . 

“Lem Pavode, don’t you: ‘touch those bars ! " 

““Whet's that ?” cried Chase. “How can I get 
my cattle out unless we let down the bars ?” 

“Easy enough,” said Worth. “Take’em through 
the gate.” 

As the gate opened out of the other side of the 
yard, into the long private way that led past the 
house, and over the bridge, to the public road, 
Chase answered this proposition with a jeering 
laugh. 

“Guess you can't prevent me from driving ‘em 
back the way they came!” he said. 

“I can prevent your crossing our fielis, and I 
will!” said Worth. 

“Think I’m going all the way around the road 
with "em ?” Chase demanded. 

“You will if you take "em away at all!” replied 
Worth; “unless you can manage to float ‘em up 
the river, or carry ‘em through the air. As for 
crossing our land with ‘em, that you can’t do!” 

“Where's your father ?” Chase asked. 


“He has gone away and left me in charge of 


things. Oh, I’m master here, Chase Atway !” 

And Worth stood erect, grim and defiant, hold- 
ing with his right hand the rope, which fell across 
his knees, and. patting Nero’s neck with the other. 

“Chase!” called John Rich, “this steer’s hind 
legs are all dripping with blood, where that dog 
has bitten him!” 

Chase went and looked at the steer’s legs. He 
was almost beside himself at the sight. 

“Worth Lankton !” he said, “if ever your half- 
starved, dirty-looking, mean boy’s whelp touches 
one of our creatures again, he dies! I give you 
fair warning.” 

“Kill him and you'll have him to pay for!” 
said tie dog’s owner. 

“That won't take mech. I don’t know who else 
would have such a homely, slab-sided, miserable, 
mongrel pup as that! But he goes very well with 
your broken fences and sagging gates; and a jury 
might give you three cents damages, if you sued 
me for killing him.” 

No boy likes to have his dog ridiculed. Worth 
was exasperated. 

“Say much,” he cried, “and I'll let him come at 
you!” 

‘Let him come,” replied Chase, “if you want to 
see him get a bullet between the eyes. Lem, let 
down those bars!” 

Worth made a dozen quick steps to the hars, 
taking Nero with him. Lem, who was about to 
obey his friend, drew himself aside. 

“I'll let ’em down myself, then,” said Chase; 
“and let who dares hinder me!” 

“See here, Chase!” said John Rich. “I wouldn't. 
Take the cattle home around by the road; Lem 
and I will help you.” 

Chase’s friends, being less angry, were more 
cautious and far more reasonable than he. Lem 
joined with John in urging him not to insist on 
what they believed Worth had a right to forbid ; 
and at last he yielded to their persuasions. 

The sagging gate was lifted and swung around 
in the curved furrow it had cut for its outer leg in 
the dark soil, and the cattle were driven through. 

“Shut the gate after you!” cried Worth, from 
the bars where he stood guard with Nero. 

“Shut your own gate!” returned Chase; “anc 
straighten it up on its rotten hinges, if you expect 
me ever to open it again!” 

He was walking off with John and Lem, driving 
the cattle towards the bridge, when something 
shot by him, with a growl and a rush of swift 
feet. It was Nero. 

Worth had slipped the rope from his neck, 
thinking, as he afterwards declared, that the cattle 
were safe out of his way. But to the boys driving 
the herd it looked. very much as if the dog was 
launched in answer to Chase Atway’s last taunt. 

Be that as it might, the brute thought only of | 
renewing the bloody game in the midst of which 
he had been interrupted. 

In a moment he had fixed his jaws in the hind 
leg of Mr. Atway’s kindest old cow, just above 
the gai vbrel joint—the favorite hold of a certain 
ignoble class of dogs that lack courage for an at- 
tack in front. 

The cow bellowed, and tried in vain to shake 
him off. John Rich ran up. 

“Keep back!” Chase shouted, levelling his rifle. 
“Tl fix him !” 

“Don’t shoot! don’t shoot !”. yelled Worth, rus! 
ing from the yard. 

But too late. 

(To be continued.) 
——_—_—«@e—___—_——_ 
MOORISH CREDULITY. 

The Moors are a credulous people, and wear 
charms to keep away diseases or to cure them. 
If a man has an ailment, he begs some one to lend 
him a charm, if he has not one of his own, and 
puts it upon the ailing place. 

The charm is a piece of paper with a word written 


on it by the Cherif of Wazan, a lineal descendant | 


of Mohammed, and is tied up in abag. A trav- 
eller, an Englishman, thought it did its work more 
readily than the equally barren, but not so inno- 
cent, charm which in England is taken internally. 
» The traveller found a curious resemblance to an 

Many men and women 





horse-shoe nailed upon the lintel to bring good 
luck.” 

‘The Moors, thinking every Englishman must be 

a physician, came to the traveller to be healed of 
all sorts of complaints. His a cs saa medi- 
cine was Seidlitz powders. 

To increase their apparent pre he dis- 
solved each paper in separate half-tumblers of 
water, and administered them in rapid succession. 

The effect was both startling and ludicrous. 
The patient, surrounded by friends curiously 
watching, swallowed each draught with a solemn 
air. 

Then, suddenly, came the eructative explosion, 
amid cries of wonder and delight from the gazers- 
on. They were sure that medicine thus instan- 
taneous in its operation must be very effective as 
a cure. 
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DOUCE. 


She was so quiet and gentle in voice and man- 
ner that her family called her “douce” (sweet), 
and Douce was her name to all the neighbors. 

She had heen christened Helen, but to al! in- 
tents and purposes, the nickname was the only 
one by which she was known. She was not a 
pretty girl so far as features and complexion went, 
but with nothing mawkish or insipid about her, 
as might be inferred from her name. 

The tones of her voice were so even, her move- 
ments so quiet and deliberate, that you could not 
understand how Douce was the ruling mind in 
a family of six children, tive of them boys, and 
unruly ones at that. But the truth was, she was 
the most daring of all of them, though she would 
climb the tallest tree and ride the most dangerous 
horse with the same calm composure of manner. 

Her mother had been an invalid for many years, 
and her father, a prosperous merchant at the little 
town of Oakport, about two miles from his resi- 
dence, was too busy a man to do more than pass 
his nights at home, generally too tired when he 
reached there to spend much time in social inter- 
course with his family. 

Mr. Tureau’s residence, as I have said, “was 
about two miles from town, but one mile was 
through a thick, swampy forest, very bad walking 
in rainy weather, and dark and dismal cagugh 
even on a summer’s morning. 


try people in the neighborhood, for fifteen years 
before, a pedler had been robbed and killed there, 
and his body had been found near an old rotten 
log by the roadside. On a large beech tree which 
overhung the spot had been carved by some boy, 
“Here Amos Crowe was murdered.” 

Of course, the ghost of the pedler was presumed 
to haunt the spot, and as the murderer had not 
been discovered, the ignorant, superstitious people 
of the neighborhood all believed the spirit would 
never rest in its grave until the criminal who did 
the deed was brought to justice. 

To the little “Tureaus, these woods were a per- 
petual delight. Such nutting, such berries, such 
persimmons were found there, that in spite of a 
thrill of terror when they passed the spot of the 
sad tragedy, nothing short of a visible apparition 
would have kept them from the woods. 

Douce, who feared neither man nor ghost, was 
always their leader in these expeditions. At six- 
teen she was as fond of swinging on grape-vines 
and mounting to the top of tall trees as when she 
was ter. This sow if Miss Douce Tureau 
was rather tomboyish; put she did these things 
so gravely and.guietly, somehow no one 
thought of mépfoving her for her gymnastic feats. 

“Let Douce alone,” said her father. “She has a 
wary eye, and a firm, strong grasp, and she'll 
never come to It is not a ladylike amuse- 

a young girl to climb trees, but she is not 
is ges not climb them because she is 
ne nature. It is, perhaps, an 
, and in her case I accept it when I 
in some other children. Besides, it 
her museles and makes her hardy.” 
fine September morning, Mrs. Tureau as- 
them all by insisting upon walking to 
town with her husband. 

“The walk is too long for you, Mary,” he re- 
monstrated. 

“No, indeed,” she answered, ‘I feel equal to it, 
and I prefer the walk to riding. I will spend the 
day with Cousin Jane, and be quite rested when 
you return in the evening. The cook (Dora), too, 
wants te go to town to spend the day and night 
with her sister.” 

“As you please; but if Dora ia going, who will 
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It bore, too, an evil repatation among the coliee > 


stood and looked after them as’ they left, with a 
strange heart-sinking, she afterwards said. 

se | Ta eagle it was because mamma was always 
at home,” she said. “The house would seem so 
lonely without her. But then, I was so glad to 
see her able to walk again, that I could not under- 
stand my depressed feeling.” 

There was a deal of work to be done that day. 
The house was to be cleaned, churning done, and 
Douce thought she would surprise her father and 
mother by a nice tea when they returned. As- 
sisted by her sister Alice, a girl of twelve, she was 
still hard at work when the clock struck twelve. 

“Ts it possible ?” she cried, “noon already, and 
not a thing cooked for dinner! Well, children, 
there’s bread and cold meat and some jam in the 
safe, and we'll make a cup of tea and have a 
picked-up dinner.” 

Picked-up dinners, with tea and jam, are things 
not to be despised by children. They sat down, a 
merry, noisy party, to the table. 

“Hush, children!” cried Alive, “don’t you hear 
somebody knocking at the hall door! si 

“One of the neighbors, I suppose,” said Douce. 
“Go, Arthur, and sce who it is.” 

In a few minutes the boy returned, breathless. 

“It’s a horrid old man,” he cried, “with a gray 
beard, and such a red face, and such dirty hands! 
and he asked for the master of the house, and I 
told him pa was in town, and he said he must see 
you, Douce, or somebody.” 

Douce felt her heart beat a little quicker when 
she reached the hall door and saw a repulsive, 
grimy-looking man, who had seated himself on 
the gallery. 

“Well, sissy,” he said, with an insolent grin, 
“I’m desperate hungry, and I reckon you’ve got 
to come across some meat and bread fur me. Bet- 
ter fetch it quick lest I take a bite at you.” 

The tone was one of command, and after a little 
pause Douce saw that she must obey. 

“Better not be too seared to bring my vittles!” 
he called out, “or maybe I'll foller you in spite of 
locks !" 

Douce felt that the locks would be of little avail 
if the man chose to enter the house. She hurriedly 
filled a plate and carried it to him. 

“This is all we have in the house,” 
quietly. 

Without a word he seized it, and Douce watched 
him ravenously devouring the food like some wild 
animal. 

“Got any whiskey or wine ?” he growled. 

“No; nothing but milk,” and she brought him 
a pitcher full. She tried to appear unconcerned, 
snipping the dead leaves Off of her geraniums, and 
whistling to the mocking-bird in the cage; but she 
knew the hard gray eyes were watching her every 
it. 
you seated, gal, to be left here alone ?” 
the tramp said, as he rose and slung his dirty bun- 
die over his shoulder. 

“What would harm me ?” she said, with a faint 
laugh. ‘My parents will soon be back.” 

The man then went boldly into the hall, and 
Douce saw him look up stairs and into the rooms 
on the lower floor. She tried to appear cool and 
indifferent ; but when he marched out of the house 
without a word of farewell or thanks, she felt like 
uttering a cry of relief. She watched him disap- 
pear in the woods, and then returned to the fright- 
ened children. 

This unexpected incident cast a gloom over her 
spirits that she could not throw off. A sudden 
shower of rain came up late in the afternoon, and 
she began to fear her parents would remain at 
Oakport all night. The rain, however, held up be- 
fore sunset, and her mind was made up that she 
and the children must not remain alone in the 
house that night. She felt assured that the tramp 
would return. 

Without expressing her suspicions, she said to 
Alice, “I must run to Oakport, if you don’t mind 
staying a little while alone with the children.” 

“But what do you mean by going at this hour ?” 
cried Alice. “Pa and ma will be on their way 
back, I reckon.” 

“It’s a great secret!” and Douce laughed, or 
tried to laugh. “You'll know all about it when I 
get back.” 

She left the house and walked rapidly until she 
got to the woods, but then, turning from the path, 
she moved cautiously, looking on every side, and 


she said, 


with the stealthy step of an. 
About half-way she paused, 
and looked intently 1 Then quickly she 


a cuid a ink aod cedea tiiciiiaic a uate 
tree, that was so draped by the gray Spanish moss 
that even its leaves could hardly be discerned. 

When seated on the tree, she was completely 
hidden from view. Soon after, there was a crack- 
ling among the bushes, and two men came in view, 
one of them her friend of the morning, and the 
other quite as wicked-looking. They were loung- 
ing slowly along, pausing every now and then, 
and their words came distinctly to her. 

“Think he’ll be back to-night ?” said one. 

“Of course. He’s left his children all alone, and 
he and the ole ooman will be sure to go back. 
Wish he’d left her at home. Two ’stead of one, and:| 
one on ’em a squally ooman, is hard to manage.” 

Pape iaemmiocaahe “Maybe he'll leave it| 





“Whar’s the best peer eee for him ?” said 
Douce’s acquaintance. : 

“The best place, where you kin see furthest, is 
the pedier’s tree. You take your stand there, 
and I'll watch near town, and foller him behind. 
When he comes up, you ax for a dime, and I’ll be 
ready if he kicks up a row when we eases him of 
a few more dimes.” 

“I don't want to do any killin’ ef it can be 
helped,” said the other ruffian. “We kin gag the 
oomat. But look here, Dick, I don’t like doin’ 
the job on that spot. They say Amos is a-walkin’ 
round of a night, and maybe the ghost will appear.” 

“You're a blasted fool!” cried Dick. “You git 
to your post, and don’t be a sneak !” 

They separated, Dick going towards town, and 
the other slouching slowly along in the other di- 
rection. 

Donuce’s heart beat like a sledge-hammer. She 
could ‘not get to town, for the only path was 
blocked up by the ruffian. She felt sure her par- 
ents would be murdered, for she knew that her 
father would resist to the death. By this time, 
they must be on the way. 

Thought after thought surged through her brain 
as she sat there, when, suddenly remembering the 
tramp’s terror of ghosts, an inspiration came to her. 

She knew a short cut to the pedler’s tree. In a 
few minutes, she had descended, and was gliding 
through the bushes. No one was at the tree, and 
she had hidden herself in it when the tramp ap- 
peared, looking timidly around him. 

He stopped nearly under the branches, and 
looked down the road. . Twilight was passing into 
darkness when Douce — steps approaching, and 
her father’s voice. 

She was dressed in nies and taking off her 
apron, she tied it around her head. As the man 
was preparing to advance, she uttered an unearth- 
ly groan, and dropped at his feet. 

He gave one look and a screech, and taking to 
his heels, flew like the wind. His companion, who 
was behind, not knowing what had happened, 
joined in the flight, and neither of them were seen 
again. 

Douce’s explanations were soon made, and her 
father never wearies of telling the story to every 
one. He firmly believes that her love of climbing 
led to something useful after all, though quickness 
of mind and quiet movemefts should count for 
something in the story of that evening. 

M. B. WItiiaMs. 
BEES PEt ha 
For the Companion. 
CYN! 

“A girl of thy age, and a pretty girl, too, begging! 
Can’t thee at least wash thyself?” 

The girl shrank away into the passage that led to a 
dark alley, her eyes glowing. The woman, who spoke 
with unwonted severity, was dressed in plain gray, but 
at her side was a beautifully attired young girl, who 
looked like some rare bird to the black-browed girl who 
cowered under the.rebuke of her companion. 

“O aunty, don’t be so harsh! Perhaps the poor girl 
has no home,” she said. 

“There’s no excuse for dirt, my dear,” was the brief 
and stern reply, as the two walked on. 

“IT guess if you had to live as we do!” muttered the 
girl, fiercely, watching their retreating figures. Then 
she resolutely stretched out her hands and arms and 
looked them over. 

“They de dirty,” she said, with a short laugh, “but I 
don’t care—what’s the good ?”—she paused thoughtfully, 
and her eyes dwelt upon the ragged frock, the shoes a 
world too wide, and which had been the cast-off foot- 
gear of some one less impoverished than herself. 

“Well, we is different, isn’t we?” she cried, in a sort 
of amazed undertone, as she lifted her glance. “It 
seems ’sif God might ’a made Aer, but he couldn't ’a 
made me. 





“Pretty! she said I was pretty, that other one. Yes, © 


T’ve been toid that afore, but what good is itto me? I 
wish I wasn’t; old Libe in the grocery store wouldn’t 
look at me so, and tell me I ought to dress fine, and all 
that. I won’t be wicked, and I wish I knew how to be 
clean. I'll go picking rags to-morrow, see if I don’t!” 
Cynthia Draper lived with an old aunt in a room such 
as you and I, reader, could not endure. 

It was a back basement, or rather cellar, whose floor 


They slept in bunks, little holes let into the side of 
the room, and ate off a bare, dirty table when they had 
anything to eat. 
Miss Draper, as the neighbors called her, was a re- 
spectable woman who had seen better days. Want 
having come on her like a strong man armed, she had 
fought it off for a time, until sickness disabled her, and 
she was sent to the 
‘When she left the hospital, a pitiful wreck, it was to 
find her sister dead, and a little child, only seven years 
old, left with no friend in the world but herself. 
Want made her hard, sealing up the natural foun- 
tains of her tenderness; but she gave the poor waif a 
home whenever she had one, but compelled her to beg 
her food. 
The girl’s pretty face drew more from the pockets 
of the public than all her pitiful appeals, and she seldom 
went hungry. So, alas! the baleful seeds of depend- 
ence were planted in her heart. 
Cyn, as the people in Cyprus Court called the girl, 
was a favorite with the rude crowds that held sway 
there. She was a daring, reckless girl, always ready 
for fun or mischief. ? 
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That day Te ea ae time of it in the swel- 
tering garret room of the old w » that d 
almost unable to bearits burden of age. The rags were 
horrible things, imported, the men said who brought 
them in. 

Poor Cyit looked back with longing more than once 
to the miserable court and the free streets. But then 
the vision of that beautiful girl came before her weary 
eyes, and she worked on. She must some way rise 
above the life that had all-suddenly become leathsome 
to her. 

“There’s a string of old buttons I’d like to have,” 
said Cyn, holding them up. ‘Will they ever let you 

take anything, I wonder?” 

’ “You ask that man,” said her aunt. 
give ’em to you. 
how ” 

“That man” was a boyish young fellow, pleased with 
Cyn’s pretty face. 

“Yes,” he said, “you can have ’em and welcome.” 

Cyn hung them round her neck and worked on, her 
thoughts so busy! New aspirations had come to the 
ignorant ‘girl; she touched her cheek now and then 
with a half-defined fear that there was dirt on it. She 
looked at her shapely hands and arms—she felt clean. 

"That “fight Cyn tossed and muttered, and some- 
times screamed in her sleep, The next day the girl 

lained of headache. .A few weary days followed, 
and then she was in a raging fever. Her aunt was 
frightened, and sent for the dispendary doctor. 

He came, and ordered her to be taken to the hospital. 
There for the first time for many a day Cyn slept be- 
tween clean sheets, but she never knew it. 

Her aunt, in the miserable cellar, was dimly conscious 
that the string of buttons Cyn had hung round her 
neck was infectious. With the instinct of saving, a few 
days afterward, she ripped the black cover from one of 
them, and there was a shining gold sovereign! Some 
miserable miser had taken this method of hiding a por- 
tion of his money. 

Wildly the old woman stripped them all. 
were twelve sovereigns—a little fortune to her. 

Cyn had been in the bospital four days, and her aunt, 
concealing the money in her bosom, went to see her 
that afternoon. The child Jay-very straight on the bed, 
a sheet drawn closely from head to feet. 

“She died,” said the nurse, “begging bitterly for a 
new dress. It seemed to be all she thought of, to be 
washed and dressed pretty.” 

Oh, the terrible tendency of inexorable poverty! The 
old aunt turned away weeping, but nevertheless with 
the comfortable assurance that the girl’s money was 
now all her own. 

Perhaps she had vague thoughts that Cyn had gone 
where all ber aspirations would be realized—that she 
had put on the new dress, that would never be sullied. 
Poor Cyn! ALMA. 





“T guess he'll 
Can’t pass ’em through the mill, any- 
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For the Companion, 

AN UNPLEASANT ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Thet turkey story! 

“Whar did ever yer hear of thet, stranger? Oh no, 
I don’t perticlerly mind tellin’ on’t; though ’twara lee. 
tle rough on me, an’ the boys they bounced me out of 
the camp fer it; an’ generly speakin’ it don’t help a 
man much in these yer parts to git bounced out of a 
camp. But yer shall have the story, ef thet’s all yer 
want. 

“T'was up at Indian River, in the Redwood country. 
Laycock and Frost war gettin’ out pine an’ cedar thar, 
an’ hed a steam mill down at the mouth of the stream, 
fifteen mile below us, whar they sawed it up an’ shipped 
it to ’Frisco. 

“Thar war twenty-three of us workin’ at Big Branch 
Camp thet fall, gettin’ stuff inter the river to float down 
to their mill when the rains set in. 

“We got out some fine lumber thet season, great, 
smooth, cl’ar logs, six an’ seven feet through, out of 
trees a hundred and seventy an’ two hundred feet tall. 

“The company sent up ‘standard grub’ to us, plenty 
on’t—corned beef, bread, beans, potatoes, etc. But a 
good many of the boys war from the States east, an’ as 
it comed on ter Thanksgivin’ time thet fall, they began 
fer ter talk about old Thanksgivin’ Day dinners, an’ ter 
say ez how we oughter celebrate. 

“Bein’ so far off ’n the woods, we didn’t know when 
Thanksgivin’ Day was comin’ thet year; but this talk 
hed got our mouths a-waterin’, an’ so we sot a Thurs- 
day, the 19th of November, fer ourn, on our own hook; 
an’ we ‘greed ter hev a roarin’ one. 

“Of coorse, Laycock an’ Frost wouldn’t stand eny 
sich spread fer us. So each on us chipped in three dol- 
lars, an’ "lowed ter hev turkey, pork spare-rib, an’ plum- 
pudd’n’—an’ a lot on’t. 

“We counted a turkey to ev’ry two on us, an’ two 
bushel of plum-pudd’n’ ter the hull gang—an’ then fill 
in with spar-rib an’ sich other extras. 

“Over’n Pike Vally, twenty mile away, thar war an 
ole settler ez kept turkeys an’ horgs; an’ thar was a 
store over thar, too. 

“**Twas from thar we hauled all our corn an’ hay fer 
the mules an’ ox’n at the camp. The trail led back 
thru the woods an’ round under Modoc Butte, int’ the 


vally. 
“"'Twa’n’t much ov a road, but jist so a mule team 
could git in, when the ‘slews’ wa'n’t too deep. = - 

“I druv team mostly thet season, an’ used to go over 
int’ the vally ev’ry fotnit arter a load of corn or oats. 

“Twas a ruther lonesum drive an’ slow, all thru 
woods an’ mountains, but I never’d seed nothin’ skeery 
as yit. 

“Fust thing I’d see, them mules wud prick up their 
ears—an’ thar’d be a deer, or mebbe two or three 
standin’ in the trail ahead. Thar they’d stan’ a-lookin’, 
till we walked up ter a stan throw. Then away they’d 
skute int’ the brush. Han’som’ critters, them deers! 

“A Tuesdy *fore the Thursdy the boys had sot fer 
our Thankegivin’, I started airly ter go over int’ the 
vally, arter the fixin’s, an’ tuk the grain-wagon an’ four 
mules, so ez ter haul back a load ov oats. 

“By noon I’d got thar an’ got my oats loaded. Then 
I went ter trade fer the turkeys an’ spare-ribs. The Pike 
_ settler was a reg’lar ole tiger on a price. Taxed me 
four dollars apiece fer the turks. But they’s good ones. 
em Te ee ee ‘gs 








“The woods was caidt ian the rest of the way. 
“I'd come perty good jog. So jist afore takin’ the 
last but two of the ‘slews,’ I pulled up an’ guv the team 
a rest, while I looked ter the harnesses an’ let out the 
girts a leetle, fer the mud was a’most belly-deep in thet 
hole. 

“We stud there ten minits, mebbe. I'd just clome 
back onto the seat, an’ was startin’ the team up, when 
I heard a sort of rustlin’ in the laurel brush back on one 
side. An’ ’fore I'd time even ter look round, all them 
mules fetched jest the awfullest squeal you ever heerd, 
an’ lit out; an’ the way we wenter down thet ar hill, 
an’ inter thet slew, war reckliss ter see! 

“At bout two jumps inter the mud, the off leader 
bruck his whiffle-tree, an’ run round t’other; an’ thar 
we stuck, all snarled up—the mules a-kickin’ an’ 
squealin’. 

“When I seed that we was stalled, J rubbed the mud 
an’ water out of my eyes, an’ looked ronnd ter see 
what's up. 

“An’ thar, right in the road whar we stood ter breathe, 
was a tormented gret greezly b’ar, snuffin’ down 
at us, swingin’ his ole head; an’ he looked as big as 
an ox. 

“Ef I hadn’t ben afraid of gittin’ mired myself, I 
b’leeve I shud a jumped off an’ took leg-bail. Fer the 
only thing I hed by me was an axe. 

“Up I gits ont’ the seat, though, an’ swings it an’ hol- 
lers jest my awfullest, in hopes to scar’ ‘im off. But 
thet ole skeesicks tuk no more stock in my music than 
ef a pup had been ti-yi-in’. : 
“But he didn’t seem to like ter git his feet nasty. 





When he comed ter the edge of the mud an’ water, he 
pulled up an’ stud 
snuffin’ agin. An’ 
tham mules laid 
thar a-trem’lin’ so 
I cud fa’rly feel 
the wagon shake. 

“Now I'll leave 
it ter yer,stranger, 
ef that ’er’ wa’n’t 
a reg’ lar fix—with 
that b’ar walkin’ 
round, gittin’ 
tamer every min- 
ute, ez ef he meant 
soon to wade in, 
anyhow. Fer I 
knowed by the 
way he kept snuf- 
fin’ that he meant 
ter come, mud or 
no mud. 

“Wal, I grabbed 
the axe, an’ was 
jest goin’ to cut the 
traces, and let the 
mules run ef they 
would, when [| 
happened ter 
think that it 
might be tham 
fresh-killed tur- 
keys ez the cretter 
smelt an’ wanted. 
“’Pon thet, I 
slung one ter ’im, 
right out over the 
slew. It hit so near 
under his nose 
thet he guv a 
grow! at first. But 
the minute he 
smelt it, he grab- 
bed it. 

“Ye should hev 
seen thet ole chap bolt that turkey! "T'was a fat one, 


it went down, ’thout either sarse er gravy. 
‘*The minute ’twas down, he looked ter me, an’ tuk a 
step int’ the slew. I tuk the hint, an’ siang him an- 
other. a ss 

“It seemed tu bad to feed out four-dollar turkeys in 
that way. Imagined three or four would do’im. But 
blast ’im, a turkey was jest one good cud for that ar 
greezly! 

“T hed ter guv ’em to "im—er he’d come in arter ’em 
hisself. Ef I didn’t throw sharp, he’d start into the 
slew. He war bound to have ’em. 

“IT passed out the hull leven on ’em to him, an’ hed 
ter foller tham with the two spare-ribs. Tham ribs made 
\im chaw a little longer, but "twa’n’t nuff. He said 
** More!” ter me, an’ was comin’ in full-breasted. 
“*Pon thet, I dug the egg-barsket up out of the oats, 
an’ let that go at’im. Thar war five dozen in it, an’ I 
tell yer they made a perty yaller smash round im. 

“Eggs war a sort of grub he wa’n’t used to. Fust he 
smelt. Then he licked ’em up, an’ gullucked over ’em 
a spell, but concluded he didn’t quite like ’em. 

“So I passed him the plums,—ten pounds of ’em, 
done up ina paper. Tham suited ruther better, an’ he 
munched at ’em five or ten minutes steady. 

“The ole rascal had fa’rly cleaned me out, an’ ef he’d 
wanted more, he’d hed ter come in an’ tried the mules 
er me. 

“But arter chawin’ up the raisins, he concluded he’d 
hed ‘nuff, an’ stud lookin’ at me, comt’terble’s yer please, 
fer quite a spell. 

“Arter a while, he walked off up the hill, but turned 
round when he got ter the top, and swung his old head 
at me some time, ez ef he’s givin’ me his compliments, 
or suthin’. 

“Then he wiped the mud offn his feet on the grass, 
ez yer’ve seen a dog sometimes, an’ mogged off out of 
sight. 

“My harnesses war so bad bruck up that the best 
thing I cud do was to onhitch, git the mules out, and 
Stesercenp, a lt he weget tay Hit, 
















an’ would ‘a’ weighed twelve pound, good. But that that the flight of birds boded good luck, the election 
b’ar grabbed it in his mouth, an’ at "bout three champs | would have proceeded. 





jest the kind of feller I likes to associate with,—eh, 
boys?’ 

**Pon thet, they all riz up ter a man, an’ yelled, ‘Git 
out o’ this yer!’ 

“And I got out. 

“But I allus tho’t ’twar kinder rough on me.” 
—~@>————__-— 

BE BRAVE. 
Whatever you are, be brave, boys! 
The liar’s a coward and slave, boys; 
clever at a 
at excuse: 

He's Sy: sneak soaking and pitiful knave, boys! 








For the Companion. 
PAST INAUGURATIONS. 
By James Parton. 

The English orator Mr. John Bright remarked in a 
speech lately, that the word inaugural is one of the 
least pleasant to the ears of all the words in our lan- 
guage. It comes down to us, he added, from the Roman 
augurs, an order of priests of high rank, who assumed 
to foretell the future by observing the motions and flight 
of birds. 

Mr. Bright would perhaps find our familiar word, in- 
auguration, less disagreeable to his ears; but he would 
certainly object to its use as denoting the jal of 
inducting a chief magistrate into office. In ancient 
Rome, the augurs were obliged to perform their task be- 
fore the election of magistrates. 

If our late election had taken place in Rome in the 
time of Cicero, all the candidates, Garfield, Hancock, 
Weaver, Dow and Phelps, would have slept in the open 
3 air the night be- 
fore election, in 
order to rise with 
the dawn and 
watch the earliest 
flight of the birds. 
At least, they 
would have done 
this if they had 
held the rank of 
augur, as Cicero 
did, and as can- 
didates for the 
highest offices 
usually did in his 
day. 

In some open 
place, elevated a 
little above sur- 
rounding objects, 
the augurs took 
their seats, with 
a veil drawn over 
their heads, and 
bearing in their 
hands a _ wand. 
They had ian. 
terns, also, the 
doors of which 
were kept open, 
in order to aseér- 
tain if there was 
any wind stirring. 

If a breath of air 
had disturbed the 

calmness of the 
morning on the 
first Tuesday of 
last November, 
and we had been 
Romans, the elec- 
tion would have 
been postponed. 

If the morning 
had been still, and the augurs had chosen to represent 





This simple and childlike custom, which came down 
to the Romans from the remotest antiquity, lasted for 
many ages after the promulgation of Christianity, and 
some traces of it are found in the records as late as the 
discovery of America. 

To this day the word remains, although we apply it, 
not to the ceremonial preliminary to election, but to that 
which gives to an election public recognition. 

There was nothing our ancestors so much enjoyed as 
an imposing, elaborate ceremonial. We, on the con- 
trary, have almost abolished ceremony. My impres- 
sion is, however, that ceremonial, when it is suitable 
and becoming, will always be dear to mortals, and that 
we shall gradually recover the lost art, and learn how to 
dignify by it all the important transactions both of pub- 
lic and of private life. 

When Gen. Washington was inaugurated in 1789, the 
ancient love of ceremony, founded upon distinction of 
ranks, and the divine right of kings, still existed in 
many minds, and he was inducted into office with an 
elaboration of ceremony which has never since been re- 
peated. 

Washington’s Inauguration. 

Readers remember how he was rowed across New 
York Bay in a splendid barge, by thirteen pilots dressed 
in white uniform, followed by a procession of barges 
gaily decorated, accompanied by a band of martial mu- 
sic. How, on the morning of the great day—April 30, 
1789—all the churches in New York were open, and re- 
ligious services held in them. How, at noon, the vol- 
unteer companies of the city marched to Gen. Washing- 
ton’s abode, and a procession was formed, the president- 
elect going in his ‘‘coach of state,” followed by a long 
train of other carriages, and these followed by a pro- 
cession of the most respectable inhabitants; and how, 
in a balcony in full view of the multitude, the President 
was sworn in on a magnificently bound Bible, lying | ostric 
upon a cushion of crimson velvet. 

Perhaps I am deceived by my own taste, for I love a 
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aside to let Gen. Washington go out first. 
however, was now a private citizen. 
fused to take the precedence, and fe xi the Vice-Pres- 
ident to go first. 


beautiful ceremony; but my impression is, that the sub- | 
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company of artillery, who gave him a salute of sixteen 
rounds from their tv: pieces of cannon, and exhibited a 
silk flag on the occs«ion, on which was written,— 
“JEFFERSON, THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE.” 
Mr. Jefferson, who was a very unmilitary man was 
much embarrassed by this parade, and perhaps all the 
more so from the nature of some of his baggage. 
He had received a present of some large bones of the 
mastodon, and he was bringing a box of these to the 
Philosophical Society, of which he was President. 
Moreover, he abhorred ceremonial of the old sort, from 
his late experience in Europe; where he had seen the 
abuse of it; where he had seen the debauchery and 
spoliation of kings’ courts, veiled and decorated with 
ceremonial as costly as it was tasteless. 
Mr. Adams took the déath in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. .All present were deeply affected by 
the dignified simplicity of the transaction, as well’as by 
Mr. Adams's honest and hearty inaugural address. 
Gen. Washington was present. After Mr. Adams 
had left the hall, it so chanced that ex-president Wash- 
ington and vice-president Jefferson rose at the same 
moment to follow him. Mr. Jefferson, of course, stood 


There was a mighty banquet in the afternoon at the 
Circus, which was converted into a dining-room, and 
decorated with flags, banners and stredmers. The com- 
pany, as we are told in the newspapers of the week, 
marched two by two, from the principal tavern, through 
the streets to this banqueting hall. Toasts were given 
and drunk with great enthusiasm. 

The custom of making speeches after dinner does not 
appear to have prevailed in that primitive age; but, 
after a few “regular toasts” were offered, persons of 
note were called upon for “a sentiment,” which they 
usually gave without remark. On this joyful occasion, 
Mr. Jefferson offered the following : 

“Eternal ugion of sentiment between the commerce 
and agriculture of our country.” 


The First. in Washington. 
The next inauguration, that of Jefferson and Burr, in 
1801, was the first that occurred in the city of Washing 
ton, then a morass on the banks of the Pglomac, with 
thirty or forty unfinished houscs scattered about in it 
at long intervals; the President’s own | being still 
incomplete. Gd 
Mr. Jefferson could now with the utmost propriety 
gratify his aversion to ceremonial. 
His son-in-law, Mr. John Eppes, had not yet arrived 
with his coach and four horses; splendid animals 
which cost sixteen hundred dollars. 
But if the president-elect had had his coach, it is 
questionable whether he would have ordered it out for 
a ride of two miles through the deep and tenacious mud 
that lay between the White House and the Capitol. 
He went to his inauguration, as every one knows, on 
horseback, in a dress of plain cloth, without an attend 
ant groom, and, fastened his horse himself to the pali- 
sades surrounding the Capitol enclosure. 
He did this, not at all from affectation of republican 
simplicity, but simply as a matter of obvious conven- 
ience. Neither bis horses nor his servants had yet ar- 
rived at the capital. He had been living ata boarding. 
house that winter, and probably only had that ong, omae 
with him. ¥ 
This inauguration was si d by the wise and no- 
ble address which the president-elect delivered, in 
which he endeavored to calm the ferocity of party feel- 
ing by showing how much all good citizens held in 
common. 
What Mr. Jefferson says of this address in a letter, 
written a few days after to the venerable Samuel Adams 
of Boston, is very pleasing : 
“In meditating the matter of that address,”’ wrote the 
President, “I often asked myself, Is this exactly in the 
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spirit of the patriarch, Samuel Adams? Is it as he 
would express it? Will he approve of it?” 
Aaron Burr shone on this occasion. His beautiful 
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daughter, Th ia, had a pi seat in the gal- 
lery, and so had her young husband, Joseph Alston, of 
South Carolina. 

They had been married a few weeks before at Albany, 
and they had taken Washington on their way to 
Charleston, in order to witness the inauguration. 

Col. Burr was a man of short stature, but handsome, 
well-formed, extremely graceful in his movements, and 
of impressive, dignified demeanor. He stood now at 
the highest point of his career, honored by both parties, 
and regarded by many as Mr. Jefferson’s natural suc- 
cessor in the presidency. 

How little did his beautiful Theodosia think that, 
within five years from that time, she would receive ber 
father at her house in South Carolina, a fugitive, with 
the brand of murder upon him, and so black from @ 
month’s exposure to the sun and wind that she — 
knew him. 

“Her Majesty,”’ Mrs. Madison. 

Mr. Madison was inaugurated president in 1809. 
the first time, I believe, the ceremony was attended by 
a President’s wife. Mrs. Madison was the conspicuous 
person in the society of ‘Washington during the eight 
years of her husband’s p y-. It was lucky that 
he was such a thorongh-going Republican ; else, his 
wife might have conveyed to the country an erroneous 
impression of him. 

T have often laughed at the descriptions given of her 
by her , as she appeared on occasions of cere- 
mony, such as the inauguration reception. One of them 
holds this language : 

“ majesty’s agers argc — 2 truly regal—-dressed 
oe mt nk ype Ba sati gate nborateiy vi ding 

—— — t ag front; gold chains ae 
me cen the esd oy and wrists. 


aware that she snuff ; “but in Aer hands the 
— only a gracious implement with which 














"Hee was the popular idol of his generation. Never be- 

fore had there been such a crowd in Washington ; and 

thman vot the Kind of crowd which had aseembled on 
occasions of of the kind. 
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selves had come to see him invested with the 
to which they had chosen him. 


“Never can I forget,” said an eye-witness, “the 


spectacle which presented 


His inaugural address was heard by few persons, 
and had little effect upon an audience that was not 
too friendly. But when we read it now, we can- 
not but be struck with the benevolerice. which 
marks its closing passages. He pleaded with his 
countrymen as a mother sometimes pleads with a 
wayward son : 

“T am loth to close,” said he. “Weare not ene- 
mies, but friends. We must not be enemies, 








itself on every side, nor the 
electrifying moment when 
the eager, expectant eyes of 
that vast and motley mul- 
titude caught sight of the 
tall and imposing form of 
their adored leader as he 
eame forth between the col- 
umns of the portico at the 
Capitol. 

“The color of the whole 
mass changed as if by mir- 
acle. All hats were off at 
once, and the dark tint was 
turned into the bright hue 





of ten thousand human faces radiant with sudden 
joy. - The peal of shouting that rose, rent the air, 
and seemed to shake the very ground.” 

After the ceremony was over, the President went | 
to the White House to hold the usual reception. | 
The scene there was disgusting. The-behavior of 
the crowd was in strong contrast to the decorum 
which had lately prevailed at the President's 
house. 

Rarrels full of punch had been made; but the 
crowd was so great that, when the waiters at- 
tempted to serve it round in small pailfuls, a rush 
at them would be made, the glasses broken, and 


the pails upset. In order to lessen the multitude | 


in the house, tubs of punch were taken out into 
the garden. Order was impossible. Men wear- 
ing coarse boots, covered thick with mud, were 
seen standing on damask-covered chairs, in their 
eagerness to get a sight of the president. 

Gen, Jackson never for an hour lost the confi- 
dence and affection of the people. Eight years 
after, he had the triumph of witnessing the inaugu- 
ration of Martin Van Baren, his own candidate, 
and probably the best man in. the party to succeed 
him. 

It was a wonderful time in Washington then. A 
huge cheese, four feet across, two feet thick, and 
weighing fourteen hundred pounds, twice the 
weight of Mr. Jefferson’s big cheese, was given to 
‘the retiring President, and he gave it away in two- 
pound lumps to any one that would take a piece. 


Another enthusiastic Jackson man gave him an | 


elegant carriage, made from the wood of the old 
frigate Constitution. Another presented him with 
a light wagon composed entirely of hickory sticks 
with the bark left upon them. 

On the day of Mr. Van Buren’s inauguration, in 
March, 1837, President Jackson and the president- 
elect rode in the carriage made of the timber from 
“Oid Ironsides,” which was drawn by four of Gen. 
Jackson’s favorite iron-gray horses. 

The General’s physician had strongly urged his 
not going out that day; but if it had cost him his 
life, my belief is, that he would not have denied 
himself the pleasure of witnessing his own triumph 
in the inauguration of his successor. 

As the white head of the President, with Mr. 
Van Buren by his side, came into view, on the por- 
tico, a murmur of emotion rose from the mass of 
spectators. While Mr. Van Buren was reading 
his address, Gen. Jackson was seated in full view 
of the people, and remained with his hat off until 
the last word was spoken. 

Since that day, the inauguration scenes at 
Washington have not been very pleasing or digni- 
fied, because the attendant ceremonies have been 
managed chiefly by politicians, who were in Wash- 
ington to promote some object of their own. 

Every eye-witness will agree that the inaugura- 
tion balls have not been very creditable to the 
_ country, and all that part of social Jife in Wash- 

























Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bond of affection. The mys- 
tic cords of memory, stretching from every 
battle-field and patriot-grave to every liv- 
ing heart and hearth-stone, all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the union, when again touched, as surely they 
| will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 

———_+oo—_- —_——_ 

THE NEW YEAR. 
o not where winter comes throu: 


POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 

An increasing jealousy of great corporations, or 
in the popular phrase, of monopolies, is one of the 
signs of the times. A proposition to ‘‘water the 
stock” of an important railroad company, that is, 
to issue more stock of the company for which 
nothing has been paid, draws forth angry protests 
from many quarters. 

The bill now before Congress to regulate the 
railroads carrying freight from one State to an- 
other, is another manifestation of the present feel- 
ing. And when the two great rival telegraph 
lines lately came to terms and agreed upon a plan 
of union, there was instantly a loud cry against 
the monopoly, and a demand that something be 
done to save the business of the country from be- 
ing at the mercy of a huge corporation. 

In reality neither the railroads, nor the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, are in possession of a 
monopoly. Strictly speaking, only that is a monop- 
| oly which is protected from competition, by law. 
But anybody who has the means may contribute 
to the formation of competing railroad and tele- 
graph-lines. If there are two storekeepers in one 
village, and one of them buys out the other, there 
is no monopoly. The lack of opposition and com- 
petition only arises because nobody thinks it worth 
while to offer competition. 

However, there is no doubt that the Western 
Union Company, owning lines everywhere, and 
being rich in resources, is a formidable corpora- 
tion to be attacked, and its policy of buying up its 
rivals makes competition of short duration. The 
peculiarity of the situation is leading many peo- 
ple, who have heretofore opposed the establish- 
ment of Postal Telegraphs, to think of the project 
with more favor. 

There are two ways in which this might be done. 
One is by purchasing the telegraph-lines already 
constructed, assuming for the Government the ex- 
clusive right to perform telegraph service for the 
public, and forbidding the construction of any 
lines except for and by the Government. The 
other is to construct Government lines and enter 














a distant city and cannot be reached. In all prob- 
ability, within certain limits, the price of tele- 
graphing would be uniform, in the same sense 
that postage now is—the distance making no differ- 
ence, and the payment could be made by stamps. 

But on the other hand, if the Government were 
to buy up the present companies, it must be at an 
enormous cost. And if it merely went into the 
business in competition with the Western Union 
Company, it would either ruin that corporation, or 
lose immense sums of money itself—perhaps both. 

It is almost universally admitted that a private 
company can transact any kind of business more 
cheaply than is possible for the Government. 

It would be undignified for the post-office de- 
partment either to agree with a company on rates, 
or to engage in a struggle for business with such 
a company by putting down its rates. 

Then, too, there is the great objection to Gov- 
ernment’s undertaking too much, and the danger 
that could not be avoided from the large corps of 
new officers to be appointed, and from the political 
influetice that such a huge interest as postal tele- 
graphs would exert. 

This question is certain to be much discussed, 
and the present prospect is that the scheme will 
have yery strong support, if it does not secure 
enough to carry it through. It is certainly an 
attractive measure at fliet sight, but it should be 


| considered in all its bearings before it is adopted ; 
| for when it has been undertaken by the Govern- 


ment it will not be abandoned. 
—_—_——~+@>—__—_—_—_ 


The ground wae Saat endl stow, end Revwt 
wecmnhame te rm 4 ving vigil ken kept, 
rol jo" 
Waited, and toiled, and prayed while others slept. 
id my sheaves! 
Tam ashamed, dear 
Yet do I eng Be Br rpteying 
| pe this through— 


t my sheaves! 
an Mas. MARY SPRING WALKER. 





ALCOHOL IN HISTORY. 


Mr. Eugene Schuyler, author of the “Life of 
Peter the Great,” now appearing in Scribner's 
Magazine, fds it difficult to understand how a 
man so intelligent and naturally so well-disposed 
as the Czar Peter of Russia, could be at times so 
passionate, headstrong and cruel. 

We cannot doubt that be had a sense of duty as 
ruler of an empirte, and that he strove with carn- 
est purpose to increase the happiness of his people. 

Aft one time, when he was cutting off Russian 
heads by hundreds, the Patriarch of the national 
church went to him, bearing in his hands the im- 
age of the Virgin, and exhorted him to have mercy 
upon his subjects. 

“What business is it of thine ?” said the Czar, 
with anger. “Know that I reverence God and His 
most Holy Mother more earnestly, perhaps, than 
thou dost. Itis the duty of my sovereign office, 
and a duty that I owe to God, to save my people 
from harm, and to prosecute with public ven- 
geance crimes that tend to the common ruin.” 

The work of decapitation went on, therefore. 
The infuriate Emperor compelled the nobles of his 
court to act as executioners. On one occasion, as 
Mr. Schuyler records, as many as one hundred 
and nine men, accused of mutiny and treason, 
were decapitated by the nobles, in the presence of 
the Czar, who even, it is said, used the axe some- 
times with his own hands. It was not uncommon 
for him to strike his courtiers with his fist. Upon 
the whole, he behaved like a patriot and philan- 
thropist who was subject to fits of insanity. 

“How are we to account for this ?” is Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s conundrum. We answer in two words: 
Strong drink ! 

Peter was one of the steadiest and deepest drink- 
ers of whom history makes mention. Reading 
one of Mr. Schuyler’s articles, reminded us of a 


organism with alcohol. He clogged his system 
with superfluous food. 

Naturally, he was a just, patriotic, and benevo- 
lent man, with immense vital power, and indomi- 
table resolution. Strong drink and an ‘overbur- 
dened stomach made him at times a savage and a 
maniac, as it did his brother, King Frederick of 
Prussia, him of the regiment of giants, who kicked 
his children, and made life terrible to all his family 
and court. 

Alcohol has played a great part in the sad his- 
tory of our race, Often it escapes condemnaticn 
for the reason suggested by Goethe. 

——~~+oo——___—_—_ 
ANOTHER VICTIM TO FOLLY. 

The newspapers again record the miserable fate of a 
foolish, rebellious girl, the child of reputable parents in a 
distant city. 

At sixteen, without consulting her parents, she en- 
gaged to matry a wild, reckless student, of little more 
than her own age. To wean her from this premature 
and dangerous attachment, her parents placed her in a 
convent school, from which, with the aid of her unprin- 
cipled lover, she twice 

In descending a ladder the second time when she 
escaped, she fell, lacerated an arm. and otherwise in- 
jured herself. Her lover took her to the house of his 
aunt, where he attended her until she recovered. 

While they were making arrangements to be married, 
her retreat was discovered, and she was placed in the 
convent for the third time, where the sisters kept such 
vigilant watch.upon her that two years passed before 
she could again escape. 

At length, she clandestinely left the convent for the 
third time, and being still infatuated, went in search of 
her lover. She discovered that he had given his affec- 
tions to another young lady. Mad with jealousy, she 
assaulted her rival with a weapon, inflicting upon her 
a serious wound, and then she sought her lover in 
another city. 

The dastard consoled, betrayed, and deserted her. 
Then the wretched girl wandered to New York, where 
she skulked in shame and terror for months, dreading 
arrest for her assault upon her rival, and dreading some- 
thing else still more. 

In this condition, she was taken to a hospital, among 
strangers, subject to the freed of rude stu- 
dents. 

There she suffered all that a woman can suffer, both 
of mortification and anguish, until she lay upon her 
death-bed, so worn and wasted that she could only be 
recognized by her brilliant eyes. 

To-day, this poor victim of her own folly, lies in a 
New York tery—not ni years of age when 
she perished in her misery and her shame,—a harrow- 
ing illustration of the truth that the man who will ask a 
young girl to leave her home clandestincly, is wretch 
enough to wreck her womanhood and her life for his 
own brutal pleasure. 

——_—_<@>——_—__—_ 

A SUPERB CELESTIAL PICTURE. 

On the third of March, the moon will reach her con- 
junction, or nearest point to the three plancts, Jupiter, 
Saturn and Venus. It is not often that the moon is 
near three planets on the same day, and therefore the 
western sky soon after sunset will present an array of 
planetary loveliness, such as seldom graces its ever- 
changing scenes. 

The display will be at its height at eight o’clock in the 
evening, when the moon reaches her nearest point, or 
conjunction, with Venus, having passed nearest to Ju- 
piter and Saturn in the daytime. 

The moon will then be very close to Venus, not far 
from one degree to the north, while Saturn and Jupiter, 
southwest of the most brilliant actors in the scene, will 
play their subordinate parts in the exhibition of the 
starry quartet. 

Observers should commence their watch as soon after 
sunset as the silver crescent and shining planets make 
their appearance in the field of view, for the moon will 
be seen to recede from Saturn and approach Venus until 
eight o’clock, when in like manner she will leave her 
behind, thus affording an illustration cf the apparent 
eastward motion of the moon. 

Observers of the triple conjunction in England will 
enjoy a still more fascinating scene, for the moon in- 
stead of passing near Venus, passes directly between 
the earth and the planet, and occults or hides her from 
view. 

An occultation of Venus by the new moon is one of 
the most interesting phenomena that astronomy affords. 
As from new moon to full, the moon moves with her 
dark edge foremost, Venus must disappear at the dark 
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passage in the “Diary of the Duke of Saint | limb. 


Simon,”—a nobleman of the court of Louis XIV. 
of France,—in which he describes the table exploits 
of the Czar during his residence in Paris in 1717. 

We translate a sentence or two from the record 
of this trustworthy eyewitness : 

“What the Czar ate and drank in his two reg- 
ular meals is inconceivable, without reckoning 
what he swallowed in beer, lemonade, and other 
drinks between the repasts. A bottle or two of 
beer, as much or more of wine, then some liquor, 
and at the end of the feast a half-pint, or even a 
pint, of brandy,—this was his regular allowance.” 

At the opera, in the midst of the most elegant 
audience in the world, the thirsty Russian asked 
for beer. The polite French were equal to the 
emergency, which, indeed, they had foreseen. A 
mighty goblet of beer was brought. The Duke of 
Orleans, Regent of the kingdom (Louis XV. being 
a child of seven years), rose, took the goblet, pre- 
sented it to the Czar, and remained standing while 
he drank the beer; then received the goblet and 
handed the Czar a napkin upon a plate. 

‘The audience gazed upon the spectacle in silent 
amazement. Sustained by the beer, Peter found 
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Many years ago, we had the rare pleasure of witness- 
ing the beautiful sight, and so sudden and startling was 
the exit of the brilliant planet that she seemed to be an- 
nihilated at a point in the sky where there was nothing 
to impede her progress. 

But if we cannot enjoy an occultation, we must be 
contented with a close conjunction. 

If the clouds are kind, the western evening sky of 
the third of March will present a charming scene that 
will long linger in the memory. 

—— +e 
GENIUS AND WORK. 

It has been proposed lately to erect a bust in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York in honor of Edgar 
A. Poe. The proposal has brought to light many anec- 
dotes and recollections, of the dead poet, more pleasant 
than those commonly known. 

A gentleman associated with Mr. Poe, as editor of a 
magazine for several years, said lately, ‘I would not 
wish to be connected in business with a more courteous, 
hard-working, gentle gentleman than Poe was, when 
sober. ae am, Seweree, wes aang malin 
him.” 

The point, however, to which we wish to call atten- 
O65 te ie reecieetoe, ts Os: “Poe,” he says, ‘was 
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however, if this has ever been the case. Byron, who is 
probably more credited than any of his contemporaries 
with genius, unsupported by any of the solid qualities, 
‘was a most laborious, careful writer, sometimes revis- 
ing a single line a dozen times. 

The great tragedian Kean was tireless in the drudg- 
ery of his art. He spent two days in practising the sin- 
gie line, “Bertram has kissed thy child!” but when 
spoken, so vivid and natural was its yee that the 
house melted to tears. 

George Eliot read, Mr. Lewes stated, over one thou- 
sand books on Jewish history, etc., before writing 
“Daniel Deronda.” She studied Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Italian and Hebrew, and wrote for years anony- 
mously, before coming before the public. 

Yet young girls and boys, still in their teens, rush be- 
fore the world with their crude efforts, ballasted neither 
by facts or original thought, and complain that they 
fall flat and unwelcome. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON’S CHARGE. 

Many of our old readers can recall the gloom cast 
over the nation by the death of President Harrison. 
He was the first President who had died in office. His 
administration had endured but “one little month.” 

It was reported that he had been killed by the hordes 
of politicians who beset him day and night, clamoring 
for offices. His successor, Vice-President Tyler, was 
unknown to the country, and there were many fears 
that the Whigs would not gather the fruits of their great 
political victory. 

Newspapers appeared in mourning lines, churches 
and public buildings were draped with emblems ot woe, 
and clergymen preached funeral discourses. It was a 
day of great mourning in the nation. 

The report that the politicians had killed the Presi- 
dent had a basis of fact. ‘Their importunities had so 
overtaxed his physical powers, that he was unable to 
resist an attack of pneumonia. 

He was an early riser, and used to go to market. The 
spring was cold and stormy, but the President would 
not wear an overcoat. One morning he was wet by a 
shower, but refused to change his clothes. Pneumonia 
seized him the next day. 

Washington life, with its late hours and ravenous 
office-seekers, had enfeebled the old man accustomed to 
the simple life and early hours of his plain Ohio home. 

He became delirious. His broken expressions showed 
that the Pp had overb d him. © 

“My dear madam,” he would say, “I did not direct 
that your husband should be turned out. I did not 
know it. I tried to prevent it.” 

“Tt is wrong!” he laimed ‘at 
won't consent; it is unjust.” 

“These applications—will they never cease?” 

His last words seemed addressed to his successor. 
Clearing his throat, he said with distinctness, “Sir, I 
wish you to understand the true principles of the Gov- 
ernment. I wish them carried out. I ask nothing 
more.” 

Two theories of political administration exhibited 
themselves in those last words of the dying President. 
The broken sentences. represent the politician’s theory, 
“To the: victor belong the spoils.” The distinctly 
enunciated charge expresses the patriot’s idea. When 
“the true principles of the Government” shall be ‘‘carried 
out,” that solemn charge will have borne fruit. 
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ROB O’ THE TROWS. 

Scotland has its aristocracy, made up of dukes, lords, 
knights, and lairds, and they are owners of most of the 
land. But in no nation, not even in our republic, are 
the common people more independent and self-respect- 
ing than the Scottish peasantry. Burns’ lines, 

4 petting! wt ‘that 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that,” 
is the expression of the national feeling. 

An amusing illustration of this sentiment, which also 
illustrates the bad drinking habits of the people, once 
occurred in an encounter between a Scottish peasant 
and a nobleman. 

“Rob o’ the Trows” was an old fisherman, noted for 
his skill in catching salmon. He lived in a secluded 
cottage, near the banks of the Trows, and was much 
sought after by anglers. 

Rob indulged in one luxury, he never killed a salmon 
without taking a dram, and if he had companions, 
would proffer them his ponderous flask. 

One day, a noble lord, noted for his selfishness, sought 
Rob’s assistance, during a day’s fishing. Rob rowed 
the nobleman in his boat to a likely pool, and in a few 
minutes the man caught a noble salmon. 

“Aha, Rob,” said he, drawing his flask, ‘that’s wor- 
thy of a dram!” 

Rob stood quietly waiting for an invitation to drink. 
Receiving none, he attributed the omission to forgetful- 
ness, and rowed to another pool. : 

“Aha, Rob, that’s worthy of another dram!” ex- 
claimed his lordship, as he landed his second salmon. 

“That it is, my lord,” responded Rob, feeling sure 
that this time the flask would be handed him. But the 
nobleman again pocketed it, and resumed his fishing. 

A third fish was caught anda third dram taken, and 
Rob was not invited to drink. 

Rob was thunderstruck at what he considered ungen- 
tlemanly conduct. Quietly rowing to the bank, he 
stepped ashore and chained the boat to a tree. 

“What are you doing that for?” exclaimed the sur- 
prised nobleman. “Aw’s just thinking,” replied Rob, 
“that if ye drink by yersel, ye may e’en fish by yersel.” 

So saying, he shouldered the oars and marched home. 
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ERSKINE’S WIT. 
Lord Erskine was a wit, and the most eloquent advo- 
eate of his day. His wit, however, was Hever venom-| +i 





ous, but uttered with such good-natured courtesy as to | 


disarm those whom it pierced. 
An old lawyer, by the name of Lamb, was constitu- 


tionally timid, and on one occasion remarked that he | ther 


felt himself growing more and more timid as he grew 
older. “No wonder,” replied Erskine, good-naturedly ; 


“every one knows that the older « lamb grows, the) ~ 


more sheepish he becomes.” 


“Iam of opinion that this action will not Jie, unless 
the witnesses do.” 
The London residence of a distinguished London 
lawyer was subsequently occupied by a hardware mer- 
chant. On learning the fact, Erskine wrote the follow- 
ing epigram : 
Bi, em where once a lawyer dwel 
ee 
Ow ra ron 
gw rapidly 0 it the age of of Seems. ‘a 
—_————- +e» -- -— —-—— 


UTILIZING THE TELEGRAPH. 
The Yankees have the credit of surpassing all other 
nations in inventive genius, and in putting new inven- 
tions to the best practical use. But the Norwegians 
have got ahead of them on one tack, and are entitled te 
great credit for shrewdness. 
The herring fishery is of great value to Norway, and 
many fishermen rely on its proceeds for the support of 
their families. 
But of late years, the movements of the fish have been 
erratic during their annual migrations. They come and 
go in a most extraordinary way, and the fishermen, 
tired of pushing about for days in fruitless search, have 
at last outwitted the fish by using the telegraph. 
Telegraphic poles and wires have been set up along 
the coast, and now the moyements of the fish are re- 
ported daily in every fishing village. The fishermen 
no longer move about at random ; they know just where 
to strike their prey. It is a good illustration of the fact 
that industries may prosper by making a prompt use of 
the discoveries of science. 





—>—___—— 

SNIPPED. 
Dr. Gill, a learned clergyman who preached in Lon. 
don, during the first part of the eighteenth century, was 
a wit, and often used it in disciplining his flock. An 
old lady, a member of his church, once called upon him 
with a grievance. The doctor’s neck-bands were too 
long for her ideas of ministerial humility, and, after a 
long harangue on the sin of pride, she intimated that 
she had brought her scissors with her, and would be 
pleased, if her dear pastor would allow her, to clip them 
down to her notions of propriety. 
The doctor not only listened patiently to her lecture, 
but handed over the offending white bands for her to 
operate upon. 
When she had cut them to her satisfaction and re. 
turned the bibs, it was the doctor’s turn. 
“Now,” said he, “my good sister, and you must do 
me & good turn also.” 
“Yes, that I will, doctor; what can it be?” 
“Well, you have something about you which is a deal 
too long, and causes me no end of trouble, and I should 
like to see it shorter.” 
“Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate; what is it? 
Here are the scissors; use them as you please.” 


“Come, then,” said the sturdy divine, “‘good sister, 
put out your tongue.” 
a. os 


“WHY, JOHN!” 
The simple folk who have a tremendous idea of the 
abilities of ‘‘college-larnt”” young men are not all dead. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin thinks that it may be 
a little early in the year for a Fourth of July story, but 
the following about a Harvard student is too good to 
keep: 


He had returned to his native village to “spend the 
Fourth,” and aniong other little ionizing was invited to 
participate in the annual celebration. On the auspicious 
» he encountered an nape farmer uaintance who 
had driven into the village, and greeted with,— 
“Why, John, how do you dew? T’ve heern tell you're 
to college down in Boston. 
John modestly admitted the fact, and his friend con. 
Gaeet “They say you’re goin’ to read us suthin’ to-day, 
‘ohn.’ 

The collegian explained that he was to read the Dec- 
laration of independence ; and the o! set me gee stand- 
ing he ie le, and looking admiringly at him, ex- 
e 

“Sho! yedon’tsay so, naow! suthin’ ye writ yerself?” 

———_—+o+—__—__——_ 
SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

In a conversation held in November, 1821, the then 
venerable ex-President John Adams gave his views as to 
the benefit he had received from teaching school, in his 
youth. His remarks are quoted from a diary kept by a 
relative of the Hon. Josiah Quincy : 

Mr. Adams talked freely, and said, “After I left col- 
lege, I came home to B: tree, to see my friends; and 
then went to Worcester, to keep school to Sik Judse my- 
self, + gee time I studied law 

oe abitbieetet sane ans to keep school. I ac- 
— more knowledge of human meee while I kept 

school than while I was at the bar, than while I was 
in the world of politics or at the courts of a It 
oN the best method “ Nae ering | patience, self-command, 
and a knowledge of character. 
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spirit. Here is one testimony on this point from Gen. 
Lucius Fairchild, American Minister to Spain : 


moran ye iy the beautiful Spanish women, he re. 
Gon a tener of Genigeeening Grate 
o 's f — 

“Tam an old soldier, and have seen more than one 
peg | battle-field without , but the horrors ot 
: i cmnitener risk of offending, 
“The to} ee Ee ree 
when over in the of bi 





which titles are given : 


A speaker at an American being aa. 
dressed as “Colonel,” declared he was not even a cap- 


aDon’t live in Missouri?” he was asked. | 
He owned that be ai and n house with two chim. 





_ The Duke of Queensberry lsid before Erakine a case s 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
JOHN P. WHEELER, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “I 
have given it with present decided benefit, in a case of in- 
nutrition of the brain from abuse ot alcohol.” 


HOW SELDOM 


we see a luxuriant head of hair! From sickness, exces- 
sive labor or neglect, thousands find their hair gradually 
wasting away. Burnett’s Cocoaine will repair this waste, 
The Cocoaine is a perfect Hair Dressing—a promoter of 
the growth of the Hair—a preparation free from irritat- 
ing matter. It has great affinity for the human skin—is 
rapidly absorbed and imparts lustre and strength by its 
penetrating power. ‘ 











CARD COLLECTORS. 


First. Buy seven bars of any grocer of 


DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP. 


Second. Ask him to sign a statement that he has 
sold it to you. 


Third, Mail us his signature, etc., and your address. 


Fourth, We will mail you FREE seven beautiful 
cards in six colors and gold, illustrating 


Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man. 
. L. CRACIN & CO., 


116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Has been thoroughly proved to be a True 
ep meg Every lady in the United ‘States oan find tt 
to her advantage to see samples of our new 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 
Before purchasing elsewhere. 
SAMPLES OF OUR NEWEST 


SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, NOVELTIES IN 
— » DRESS GOODS, COLORED AND 





APPLICATION. 


reg ong Sy Recap hr 
Woo ee dies, Gen Brand 


isses’ Cotton Onderweur. Boys’ 
Mn Spm iy at the lowest prices 
e fale 


alee GOODS ESTABLISHMENT 


in this oa by the and our mail order business is only 
equalled by the Bon Marche of Paris. We neither mis- 
panne hor whet in worthless articles. 


Our mai — represents every State in the Union 


orders y mail is perfect and 
expeiitious,” Our. Our inv: le rule is to ae those not 
il goods 


to make their own selections, 
ee ener Wee 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
for 8 and 
i eee 


Summer will be complete than eve: 
to send ie one beet 'y- Tt will cost 
nothing, and may bé the means of saving money. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co,, 


Wiihingien and Avon Streets, 











BOSTON, MASS., U. 8.4 A. 


























































Se 
The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive in Dontinnadt 
Fevers, and a Reliabi 
Agent in all Di of the St 
Intestines. 


We justly celebrated D Dietetic Preparation, is, 





h 





and 





in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 

rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 

WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians--representing 
@ very high degree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations mace from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion=~ never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aliment in Fevers, Pulmonary Complaints, 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Carqnie eee and Cholera 

nfa 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
ort GCIs KS 
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tollows:— Turnham T: Toll—Trysti ame Babble 
—Jamie wenta Woojng Trusting Yet What Katie Did 
—Old Mill Stream— eet Love of Mine— 
Deemnlnné—end @ new comic sor 
STRUM ha an ten Waltzes—Le Polo 
Po amity Hy ‘Watchman—Fantasie on Oberon—Le Pro- 
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hottische — Popular Triumph March — New Yeur’s 
—— Waltz—Circlet Polka— ki 
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BEATTY'S ORGANS ON ONLY $85. 


A $450 I7 Stop Cabinet or Parlor a for only $3 cash. 
STOPS. 







































Style No. 8000, 5 full set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, 17 Stops, &c. 


Welcome to 1881. Something 
—With the new year ecme to 


mt the a invention in reed 
8, the Celestina, or French Horn. 






really an 
this inetrument will will 
x Celes- 
Dp ever before 
“Charming!” is 










































who could understand him. 


- The minister was delighted, and declared he had 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDFATHER SNOW. 
Grandfather Snow came down, one day, 


And what do ? 
And shat de Tox ihn 
He’s as old as the but his heart is gay, 


And over the country he sped away. 
His hair was as white as a cotton ball; 
And de think ? 


pranced tne hlache t wall 
over the st wall, 
a Ants old legs weren't stiff at all. 
Wherever he went he raised a breeze; 
And what do you think? 
And what do think * 
He climbed to the fops of the tallest trees, 
As cool and nimble as ever you please! 


A train went Bietasing ones the ground, 
And what = you think? 


w ou 
Old Granther after it went with a bound,— 
Sly old fellow! he made no sound. 


He it the cars, and he held on tight; 
“—< what do you think? 
And what do you think? 
The train had to stop in the road all night, 
And couldn't go on till broad daylight! 


Ola a was, he 


And what do you think? 
He sat on the posts of the door-yard gate, 
And danced on the fence at a high old rate! 


But the children cheered for Grandfather still; 
And what do you think ? 
And what do you think? 

He spread himself out on the top of a hill, 

And they all coasted down on his back with agwill! 


He was none too old for a grand go-bang! 
‘And what do you think? © 


do 
And what do you think? 
To the tops of the highest roof he sprang. 


was a new man, and a happy man—and he was 
doing as much good to others now as the minister 
had done to him. When he went back to his dis- 
tant home he took a supply of Bibles with him. 


His neighbors wanted them now as much as he | bin 


did. 





AMERICA AND OTHER NATIONS. 
Americans are often accused of being a boastful 


and vain-glorious people, particularly with regard and 


to their country and its institutions. Our impres- 
sion is that we are over-modest. A pile of foreign 
periodicals lies on a table before us. Let us see 
what they have to say of us and our doings. -Here 
is a newspaper published at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the first thing that greets the eye on 
opening it is a ‘displayed’ advertisement of Ameri- 
can Cabinet Organs! It was the last thing we ex- 
pected to find in a paper published so many thou- 
sand miles away. We are assured, however, by 
those who know, that these instruments, made in 
the United States, sell in South Africa in large 
numbers. 


Other Yankee notions nave now become univer- 
sal, The sewing-machine, the clothes-wringer, the 
mowing-machine, the telephone, and very many 
others, are as familiar to the people of Australia, 
and various other “ends of the earth,” as they are 
to us. 

No nation has contributed so many happy de- 
vices to the common stock of labor-helping ma- 
chinery as the United States during the last half- 
century. | 

Glance next at this huge newspaper, price six- 
pence; peteered in the far-away island of New 

Zealand. What do we find in it to flatter Ameri- 
can pride? Half a column of “American jokes” ! 

We discover, to our surprise, that Mark Twain, 
Josh Billings, Artemas Ward, the Danbury News, 
and the Burlington Hawkeye, are names familiar | 
to people at the antipoies. We are informed by a 


journalist who looks over several hundreds of 


newspapers daily that American jokes are among 
the most regular contents of oe rs. 
That these Eng d enter into the thoughts of men 


And what do you think ? in distant lan shown by the frequency with 
Forac like him to get in the way, " 

And tri people by night and day? which they are quoted in ular oratory. Ina 

bp ties red é late poe te of the London Times there were 


Bat his heart was white and ats within ; 
Now what 4 you think 


Now you k? 
_ ee and jolly is never a sin, 
For a long-faced Granther I care not a pin. 





hes by the Earl of Salisbury (Tory), the 


f Granville (Whig d John Brigh ibe): 
of Granville , and John t 

all of whom been. . 
sion, that showed familiarity with American hu- 


something, or made an allu- 


We none of us know what we should do; mor. 

How What depen tater? It is no small thing to call up smiles every day 
4 we only came down for 8 a mouth or two, ss et ag neey Maggy and oe men ~ 

cou y whole year through. Pp and in every land. Quenc 
CATHERINE 8. HALBERG. | 4 merican humor, and one of the electric lights of 

- —+@r—-—__ be — would maak of ages ; ons sis 

; ere is a magazine for young, 
RS AR Magazin Ilustré @ Education et de Récréation, 
GRATEFUL. one of the editors of which is the famous Jules 


Medicine to a sick soul is a blessing worth a 
great deai more than medicine to a sick body ; and 
it usually inspires a higher gratitude. 

A minister, travelling through an out-of-the-way 
district, had occasion to call upon a shoemaker, 
and fell into conversation with him while he was 
at work. 

The man was very ignorant—like all his neigh- 
bors, in fact—but the minister found him a thought- 
fal person, and sensible of his own mental dark- 
ness. 

He talked freely, and seemed glad to meet one 
He felt bound and 
fettered—helpless in heart and soul —he said. 


is now having a sa 
fourteen francs, half- 
dollars and eighty cents. We wish the odd eighty 
cents would fall into Miss Alcott’s lap; but for that 
happy result, we must wait until there is an inter- 
national copyright law or trea‘ 


with nice things to eat. 
and meat, but with all sorts of canned fruits and 
preserved delicacies; even with sardines, caught 
and cured upon the coast of Maine. 


Verne. A leading feature of this periodical dur- 
ing the last fourteen months has been a transla- ae 
tion of Miss Alcott’s “Little Women.” 


The tale has been very sary | in France, ‘and 
in book form, price 


nd, or, in our money, two 
Finally, we are now sup +8 half the world 


In the common h of the Maine men, these 


fish are called small herrings ; but when they have 


been soaked in olive oil, and packed in a 
Could his visitor preseribe anything to relieve his | pretty tin box, they become sardines, and are just 
benighted condition ? as good as if the same operation had been per- 


“TI see one of the ‘patent medicine’ almanacs 
here,” said the minister. “I conclude you can 
read ?” 

“T can read a little,” said the shoemaker. 

“And you find no medicine there, such as you 
want. Has it never occurred to you to go to the 
Bible for instruction and also for sympathy and 


formed off the coast of Sardinia. 


Upon the whole, then, we may claim, with mod- 


est confidence, that America, besides taking good 
care of herself, is doing something for the rest of 


mankind. By-and-by, when we have brought our 


political machinery into better working order, 


when we have expelled all the bosses, and made 


help when anxieties press heavily upon you?|the public service respectable and efficient, we 


Christ is the Great Teacher. A man who studies 
His sayings cannot be an ignorant man. If he 


shall show the nations, one after another, the safe 


way to E Pluribus Unum. Possibly we may 


accepts them, he cannot be without hope in this | give the true and only solution of the Irish ques- 
life, or without cheerful anticipations of the mys- | tion, the Alsace and Lorraine difficulty, the East- 


terious life that is to come. The New Testament 
tells you all about Him,” said the minister. 

“Well, to be honest with you, I have no Bible,” 
said the shoemaker. 

The minister gave him his own pocket-Bible; 
and when he took his departure, a few minutes 
later, he left his address with him, expressing the 
hope that he might hear from him. 

Two months afterwards, while the good man sat 


ern complication, and all the menacing perplexities 


of European statesmen. What an argument for 
our good behavior is this! 


—_——-—_~+@r-——_ 

OLD NEW ORLEANS. 
The quaintest part of New Orleans is the French 
quarter, where Creoles, Spaniards, Italians and 
Frenchmen live. Its narrow streets, and queer, 


in his study, in the city, he was told that a stranger | ‘Hapidated houses; its strange customs; and its 


wished to see him. The caller was admitted, and 


surprised him by the warmth of his greeting, for | Place for a stranger to visit. A writer in the Pic-| ° 


he did not know him. 

“Don’t yon remember giving a Bible to a shoe- 
maker ?” naming the place and time. 

“Yes, I do,” said the minister. 


singular “street cries,” make it an interesting 


ayune thus describes some of the more striking 
“cries” he heard, while roaming through the old 
Europeanized portion of New Orleans : 

I passed on, and when I reached the corner I 


“Well, Iam the man. Your Bible has proved | 4% 82 Old negro chimney-eweep, with his bundle 


the Bread ot Life to my heart. I have brought | singing 


you a little present, and I hope you will accept it, 
though it doesn’t half tell you how thankful I am,” 
and he broke open a bundle and showed a hand- 
some pair of hoots. 

The minister tried on the boots, and to his sur- 
prise they fitted him nicely. 

“Why, how did you guess my measure so well ?” 
said he. : 

“You left your foot-prints in the soft clay near 
my house ; I measured the tracks, and then I made 
the boots,” said the shoemaker. 


ver before received so pleasant a token of friend- 


Peet ec 
t, my friend,” he added, “the best of it all is | 
ange in you. You are quite anew man. ¥| 





across his shoulder, 


“ Pp. ne a 





/ Don’t yer want a chimly 
Ikin ‘talles’ hous’-top, an’ I'll clean yo’ chimly 


Kace fwants tor tak? a yuaries-¥0 Wee S}some bread 


“De Latanier is a root used by de Creoles fo’ 


scrubbin ‘ 
¥ a little yellow ocher in clear water an’ 
dis heth souk toneetie als an’ kitchen tables jus’ 
as white as milk. beats dese heah hair scrub- 
’ brushes dat mos’ ob de white people use now- 


‘ou sell many of them >” 

yes. I gives two fo’ a nickel, an’ four ob 
dem ‘ill ias’ jus’ as long as one of dese hair brush- 
es. De Creole families use dem eg 
‘When I left the old negro he stood on the corner 
sang: 

“Latanier madam! © Latanier! Good scrubbin’ brush 


s. 
“ 
« 


Dey's de bes’ ter clean yo kitchen, an’ de dinin’-room an’ | Tespo: 


Two fo’ a nickel! Latanier is w’at I ery; x 
Ay’ Dy want a scrubbin’ brush, w’y come along an’ 


Passi 

a string of lic thrown across his 
Tiodele: teukees ” 

crying, “Bon marche, madam! 

Nice appellie an’ orangee, dime a dozen.” 

Then an old darkey came along shouting, ‘‘Close 
poles!” followed by a little Teuton crying, “Sau- 
sage, sausage, dhree links for a dhime!” 

So from early morn till close of day, you hear the ven" 
der’s yell,— 

“Banany! Appuls! Onyons!” and “Nice oysters in ze 

Then comes the Italian vender with his “garieck” on a 


And the Gaseon scissors-grinder with his “ting-a-ling-a- 
ling.” 


For the Companion. 
GRANDMAMMA’S APRONS! 


Three of them, ruffled and shtning and white, 
The aprons that grandmamma made: 
She kissed me,—"ton're always to wear them to school 
To keep your dress tidy,” she said. 
But oh, as I look at the stitches so fine, 
The ruffles and each dainty band, 
‘They seem more like keepsakes than every-day clothes, 
The work of that dear wrinkled hand. 
And still, she would rather I'd use them, I know, 
So I'll wear them just as I was told; . 
The fine, even sewing so patiently done 
Will be there the same when they're old. 
And then I will fold them with lavender sweet 
And lay them away in a drawer, 
To show to my children what grandmanma did 
When she was almost eighty-four. 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 


BADLY USED. 


The gray or grass plover is the wildest of all game- 
birds, being enticed by neither the sportsman stool or 
call. In fact, his cry is so hard to imitate that scarcely 
a hunter can be found who can correctly counterfeit it. 
A writer in Forest and Stream tells a good story of a 
sportsman who tried to stalk gray plover: 

Our story takes us back to ony Teer ago, when the 
pasture lands of Orange County, N. J., were a favorite 
rambling place for young plover. 

It was upon a c’ frosty morning that four of us 
crossed the bay from the beach to have a crack at the 
lover that frequented the rolling upland pastures of 


The Hon. Mr. S. was of the party a short, jolly man 
of fifty summers, a good spor but xt ee 


prow of our skiff had but just 





againet the 


sand, when Mr. 8. drew from under the wale 
of the boat a huge cow’s skin, surmounted with a pair 
of huge horns. 


To put this on and securely fasten it by knotting a 
short piece of fish line around his neck, was but the 
work of a moment. He then looked up, and with a 


‘ot merely with flour | smile. 


, said : 
“Boys, I’ve got them now.” 
Away to the westward rolled the hills, dotted here 
and there with large herds of cattle, while from the 
wettish slashes between the — the fluke-like note 


of was borne down x 
“Now, boys,” said the gay deceiver, “‘you station 
yourself behind the fencesand I'll start u birds.” 
On went Mr. 8., bentover in imitation of a cow, his gun 
in hand, and his spectacles with demoniac lustre gleam- 
ing on his nose. 

e, in silent admiration at his “happy thought,” 
placed ourselves behind the fence and peeped through 
the rails, waiting to see whether the ruse would prove 
effective. 

At last Mr. 8. saw a plover light at the base of one 
of the hills, and bobbing after him he-went. 
He had } d the dist: ard was 


almost half 
within a hundred yards of his victim, when from the 
nearest herd out strode a bull. 

He was a animal, and the airy background 
made him larger to us than any bovine we had 
i vridonth this impertinent intrusion 

le was ly angry at 

on his domains by a strange animal, and gave his tail a 

that was both ominous and su . 

He took one step forward, and, like Hamlet’s ghost, 
sniffed the mo: See 
nin deuic tn te ae ce kee ek 

ehuc! » as sent eac! 
nostril a cloud of smoke. 

“Yam,” — the bull, and began trotting toward the 














“ Stilkins! Where is be?” demanded the 


Naturally enough old Solomon started to feet, his 
face paling and flushing, and every joint A 

“ah, here you are! Go into the Dont ain etl, 
take this man in c! 

“Yer honor!” gasped the frightened farmer, “I aint 
a prisoner. 1”—— 

“Silence! Go with the sheriff !” 


— Oh dear! Let me tell you, squire. 


Will you take this man in c! pd 
By that time the sheriff had 
ndent, and 


judge’s side, and whisper in bis ear. 

At first, and for a little time, His Honor was inclined 
to feel hurt; but he over it after awhile, and before 
poetay in A and the old pioneer had become 


warm 
$$ —__§@>—-——___—_— 


A DYING ELEPHANT. 


African Jim, a famous elephant kept in the Zodlogi- 
cal Gardens of St. Louis, died recently, after a painful 
illness of two months. . The details of his sickness and 
death are interesting, and the Globe-Democrat 
them as follows: . 


At the commencement of his sickness Ji® rei to 
eat his oats, but would take large quantities and 
clover. food was ne we to roots, po ear- 
rots and bran. Dr. Todd ught he would soon te? . 
cover, but was on Friday d to the gard 
a telegram. 

Hastening to the grounds, he found the huge animal 
in a frenzy. He had pulled up the ring to which ne 
was fastened, charged on his — driven him into 
the granary, shaken the brick building which confines 
the carnivora by butting his head against the iron col- 
umns. 

myers Ben he could make nothing in this way, he 
had set himself steadily at the work of tearing down the 
building by scratching out the tiles with his tusks, hav- 
ing previously broken up the benches and everything 
else in his reach. 

rage «4 he stopped, and, to the dismay of his 
keeper, John Winner, turned his attention to the ani- 
mals in the cages. The situation was critical, as the 
keeper realized when he saw the maddened elephant 
giaring at the bars, which would scarcely have stood the 
strain of his attack. 

With lions and tigers liberated the fight would have 
been terrible. The Numidian lion Emperor faced the 
elephant, standing upright, with every muscle rigid and 
— still, except that his tail was in constant mo- 

ion. 





ga iy. 


But the Bengal tigers sprang against the bars which 
confined them, and which every moment threatened te 
give he 

Noiselessly Winner glided to the door, threw it open, 
and got into a place of safety. 

The elephant looked at the wreck around him, gaye a 
snort of satisfaction ands walked leisurely out througk 
the door into the open air, where he became so quiet ip 
a few minutes that Winner ventured to bg him. 
He stood perfectly still and suffered himself to be tied to 


a tree. 
This was the situation when Secretary Kalb arrived. 
itd both for k and animals te 


sar ben k in the Carnivora building, the Secretary 
him carried to his summer quarters, a good strong 
= ged provided with stalls, in which he could dv 
The whole fair grounds force turned out, and by the 
aid of ro 





\e persuasions of apples, 
bread, or ats, which he loved so fondly in other ~ 
days, could induce him to enter the house. 

or three hours his keepers kept up their efforts, 
moving him inch by inch, until finally he was got into 
his stall and secured. Finding himself fastened, his 
fury returned, and he scattered those around him by 
striking at them with his trunk. 

They gave him a wide berth, and in spite of their 
solicitude for their interesting patient, the doctor and 
Mr. Kalb could do nothing except to shut the doors and 
leave him to his own devices. 


By ten o’clock at night he was com tively quiet, 
at eleven he lay down, and at midnight, prin: AL» his 
trunk and gave a » tremulo -human sigh, 
after which lay Pe still. his watchers 
approached nearer they found him dead. 


———_—+e-__ 


LUMINOUS PAINT. 


If you wash oyster-shells thoroughly and put them in 
a furnace at a red heat for half an hour, you will obtain 


Break this into bits with a hammer and fill a clear 
ae ie ce ee Then the 








GONE WEST. 

‘There is always one resort on a dull journey. Drowsy 
travellers can relieve themselves by joking each other.. 
Mr. Burdette relates how a wag of a fellow-passenger 
stirred him up and let bim down again: 


into he 

emacs er long a Paton elm epee ay ry 

7 

any Nods to him, for he con. 
treat country that West of ours. Taint half 
inted_ yet Greeley undersiood it, though. ite 

we had a Bape ge Ps 
;, ne hadn’t no ‘ ) 
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For the Companion. 
TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 


**No school to-day! No school to-day!” 

The children shouted, wild with glec. 
' “But why?” said grandpa. ‘Tell me, pray, 

Why such a thing should be? 

*Tis but the middle of the week! 
"Twas Christmas lately, and New Year's! 

Don’t hurry off to hide and seek ; 
There’s some mistake, my dears.” 


“No, no! There’s surely no mistake ; 
A holiday we have again; 
We’re sure our ears were wide awake, 
The teacher said it plain.” 
“But why?” “Grandpa, you ought to know! 
On such a February morn, 
More than a hundred years ago, 
George Washington was born.” 


“George Washington? And who was he?” 
**A manly boy that told no lies ; 
He grew to be a General, 
So brave, and good, and wise! 
And first in war, and first in peace, 
First also in a nation’s heart, 
fis birthday we shall never cease 
To love and set apart. 


“You just pretend! you can’t forget!” 
Said grandpa, “Well, you’ve found me out! 
4d own I do remember yet, 
That following him about 
For Freedom’s sake, my grandsire won 
A wooden leg!—and proudly wore 
The trophy when the war was done! 
You’ve heard the tale before.” 


ee 


- A. 





For the Companion. 
THAT HATCHET STORY. 


Mr. Crossman went out to the barn one morning 
about the first of February, and found there a 
little puny lamb, running about on four weak, 
trembling white feet, crying “‘Ma-a! Ma-a!” and 
trying among the old ewes to find its mother. 

But not one of them would own it. Once in a 
while there is a nanghty, selfish sheep that doesn’t 
want to take care of herown baby. That’s queer, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Crossman found out the right mother, but 
he couldn’t make her take care of the lamb. | 
“T’ll knock it in the head,” said he, when he got 
into the house. “I can’t Tiss to bring up a cosset. 
I hate ’em! always snoopin’ round into every- 
thing! It spiles’em to be brought up by hand.” 

‘Early lambs bring a good price in the market,” 
remarked his wife. 

Now, though Mr. Crossman hadn’t a grain of 
pity for the forlorn little creature, he cared a good 
deal for money, and Ns wife’s words made him 
willing to take some trouble. So he got an old 
teapot, and wound some soft linen about the nose, 
warmed some milk, and went out to teach the 
young lamb to drink. 

But it missed its mother’s cuddling in the Feb- 
ruary nights, and perhaps he didn’t feed it often 
enough; it didn’t grow very well, but was a poor 
little feeble shivering thing. 

In the village, a mile and a half away, lived two 
boys who called Mr. Crossman uncle, though they 
loved him little, and feared him much. 

But they liked to visit the farm and play in the 
great barn, and they loved Auntie Crossman and 
their baby cousin Celia. So the twenty-second of 
February, the weather being fine and mild, they 
came up to the farm. 

Mr. Crossman had gone to the woods for a load 
of hoop-poles. They were not sorry for that. Mrs. 
Crossman gave them some doughnuts, and let 
them run out to the barn to eat them. 

“You'll find a little lamb out there that hasn’t 
any mother,” said she. “We have to give it milk 

out of an old teapot. You shall see uncle feed it 
_by-and-by. But you won’t disturb it, will you? 
it is little and weak.” 
“No, we won’t hurt it. Course not!” said Theo- 
dore. “We like little lambs.” 
So they went out to the barn, and found the 
lamb lying on a bit.of old buffalo skin, shivering 
and trembling and blinking its eyes. 
“Poor lammie! you're cold, aren’t you?” said 
Christie, pitifully. “You shall have my comforter 
over you.” — 
So he took the scarf from his neck and put it 
over the lamb. But the lamb still shivered. 
“He looks real poor, doesn’t he ? I don’t believe 
he gets enough toeat. Lammic! lammie! want 
some of my mut ?” 


“Maybe he can’t chew it,” said Theodore, “I'll 
crumble some up real fine, and then we'll put it 






—_—- mapean eee ~~ ~< ~ “ = 
boys,-they began to contrive some story to tell 
him. 

““We can say it was dead when we first came out 
here,” said Christie. 

“We shall have to. If there was only auntie, 
Td tell her all about it, but I can’t tell Uncle 
Crossman.” ' 

They walked about the barn a while with 
gloomy faces. Their pleasure was all over, and 
they wished they had staid at home. 

“Let’s go home, anyhow,” said Theodore. “It'll 
be better than to tell a story. Ma can pay uncle 
for the lamb. [’m real ’shamed to tell a lie!— 
Washington’s birthday, too! You remember 
*bout that hatchet story !” 

“Yes, Ido. Let’s go right straight home, and 
then we sha’n’t have to.” 

But just at that moment Uncle Crossman came 
into the barn. The first thing that he saw was 
the lamb stretched out, dead, on the buffalo skin. 
“How'd that happen? You been a-fussin’ with 
him, I'll be bound!” said he in his gruffest 
manner. 

The boys were dreadfully scared. It took a 
great deal of courage and resolution to say any- 
thing, but Christie thought of “that hatchet story,” 
and though there was a lump in bis throat, and 
he couldn’t lift his eyes from his copper-toed boots, 
as he said it, he did manage to force his tongue to 
speak the words, ‘““We fed him with a little bit. of 
doughnut, and he choked.” 

They didn’t expect to be folded to Uncle Cross- 
man’s heart and called noble boys for telling the 
truth. The least they expected was a whipping. 
“Fed him with doughnut! Jest about what I 
should expect of boys! I don’t much care, 
though. I was sick of fussin’ with the thing, and 
I guess he’d have died anyhow. I believe I forgot 
to feed him this morning. You just run in, out 0’ 
this barn, before you do any more mischief, though. 
Start!” 

They didn’t need to be told twice. They ran, 
thankful to have escaped so easily, to Auntie 
Crossman, who comforted them with a little cake 
of maple sugar and another doughnut. 

“Glad we didn’t tell a lie about that lamb,” said 


“Soam I. "I'would have been a shame, to-day 
of all days in the year,” said Theodore. 

“I aint going to tell lies ever, any day,” said 
Christie. 

“Nor I, either,” said Theodore. ‘ 
Joy ALLISON. 
—_—+@—_____—_— 


For the Companion. 
BIRTHINGTON’S WASHDAY. 


“Is your mamma at home, Bessie ?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, as she stood at the front door. 

“Well—yes, I think she is at home,” replied 
little Bessie. “But I] suppose she is washing, Mrs. 
Brown. I am washing, myself, up in the nursery ; 
all my dolls’ clothes, you know, so I haven’t seen 
mamma since breakfast; but I suppose of course 
she is washing.” 

“But why ?” inquired the good neighbor. “Is | 
Bridget ill ?” 

“Oh no,” said the child. ‘Bridget is very well; 
but this is a very particular washday, Mrs. Brown. 
It’s somebody’s washday. I can’t remember his 
name, but everybody ought to wash, for Fred told 
me so.” 

“What can the child mean?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown. Just then Bessie’s mamma appeared. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Brown ?” she said. “I 
am so glad to see you. Come in and spend the 
morning, will you not ?” : 

“Well, I did mean to stay for an hour,” replied | 
Mrs. Brown; “but Bessie assured me that you 
were washing, and so”— 

“Washing !” exclaimed Mrs.Gray. “Why should 
I be washing ? What do you mean, Bessie, dear ?’ 

Bessie looked much troubled, and her lips began 
to quiver. “Fred said it was a washday!” she | 
said. “Somebody’s—oh! now Iremember. Birth- 
ington’s washday, he said, and everybody must 
wash. And so I thought”—~ 

“Bless your little heart !” said her mother. “Fred 
is a naughty boy to tease you. He meant Wash- 
ington’s birthday, dear, and only turned it upside- 
down in fun. It isa holiday, and you may run 
over and ask Eva Ford to spend the day with you. 
Run away, my blossom !” 














Christie, as they were walking home after dinner. 


For the Companion. 


JACE’S LAMENT. 


“Whew! 
What would you do, 
When the wind and the snow are trying together 
To make the most terrible, freeziest weather,— 
Say? 
An’ it snowed all day? 
An’ that isn’t all. 
If your throat was tied up 
Just like a big ball, 
With flannel and a slice 
Of fat salt pork, 
An’ your grandma stopped you 
When you wanted to talk, 
I guess you'd wish there wasn’t any birthday of Wash- 
ington, 
8’long’s you couldn’t go out doors an’ see any fun! 


“Bo ! 
An’ grandma says ‘No !” 
‘When I ask for some cheese to eat with my pie; 
*T will make my throat worse, ’n maybe I'll die. 
Hoh! 


I wish’t I hadn’t any throat; 
It’s as mean as can be 
For Washington to have a birthday 
That I can’t see! 
An’ twill be a whole year 
"Fore I can celebrate 
An’ hurrah with the rest! 
Oh dear, I can’t wait! 
Why don’t other folks get up birthdays too? 
J will when Pm grown up;—J°li have one for ad 
MARGARET 


— +O 
“For the Companion. 
‘; THE BLOWING STONE. - 





In 





the | shire, England, is a wonderful 
feet high, three feet six inches 


—+@>—_—_——— 


For the Companion. 









Now, wasn’t Fred a naughty boy ? 


person standing three feet from the stone will 
feel the ground shake under his feet. 

Ifa bit of stick is pushed into one of the holes 
at the top of the stone, it will come out at one of 
the holes at the back, showing what a wonderful 
breezy place the inside of this stone must be. 

In the old, ol1 times, when there were wars and 
rumors of wars in England, this “Blowing Stone” 
was very useful in giving alarm when the enemy 
was coming. Now it makes fun for the children. 

EARS a it ae 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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Echo. Narcissus. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 
» 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In the wailing winds my first 
8 in faintly murmuring tones ; 
While my second’s cry will burst 
In the martyr’s latest groans. 
How the noisome serpents scare,— 
In them finds my third a place; 
Tn the homes which mothers share 
Rules my fourth with gentle grace. 
Watch the Indian’s scalping-knife, 
And my fifth shall greet your sight; 
But my sixth is brought to life 
In the moonless ebon night. 
See the gambler’s greed, and note 
How my seventh reigns supreme ; 
The latest Presidential vote 
Holds secure my eighth, I deem. 
From our sorrow, from our woe, 
None can drive my ninth away ; 
Mark the wailing infant,—lo! 
There my tenth holds fullest sway. 
Join, from first to tenth, each part, 
And you'll find a noble name, 
Written in each patriot’s heart, 
Glorious in our country’s fame. 


2. 


Lucius. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 








—— 


De cist’ = 
A notice often seen on houses to let. 


3. 
HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
(100 Letters.) 
My whole is celebrated every year by the le of 
erica. It is an event and ‘its daa whist conteved 
when the colonies were loyal wa king 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
About forty years later they rebelled. The el 
90, 40, 72 was a call toarms. Gen. 52, 18, 95, 
91 was first nominated for Commander of the American 
forces. Washington received letters from the British 
Gen. 10, 21, 7, 33, which he refused to open hecause not 
addressed to his true title. The battle of 41, 74, 86, 30, 
70, 23, 92, 46, 99, 25 was spoiled and ended by a violent 
storm. The next winter Washington nt with the 
army at 75, 35, 34, 1, 80, 72, 65, 60, 22, 13, 87. Wash 
ton drew his troops away from 98, 71, 80, 61, 96, 63, 





at midnight, and thus foiled his enemy. ie massacre 
of 17, 56, 15, 30, 11, 48, 5 b: of the 19, 39, x, 77, 
by the British, of 


89, 55, 44, 31, 84, 9 was 
whom an officer named 67, 86, 70, 12, 88, 48 deserves 
immortal infamy. In the midst of this tribulation 59, 49, 
8, 29, 82, 35, m declared in the House of Lords, “Were 
Ian American as I am an Englishman, I would never 
lay down my arms,—no, never!” Yet 64, 68, 18, 16, k, 
34, 94, 47° 57 son took part with the crown, and was a 
bog Mapa ge A under the king. The town of 28, 78, 66, 
83, 20, 50, 81, 38, 24, Il, 58 is named for a foreign officer 
to wi a large tract of land was given in consideration 
of his valuable services. Independence was established ; 
the White House was built, and Mrs. 37, 100, l!, 97, 30, 
45, 62, 42, 9, 63, 54 did the honors of the Presidential 
mansion longer than any other lady has ever done. 26, 
76, 67, 73, 14, 79, 32 has celebrated in famous speech the 
times and the result of my whole. Commodore 85, 27, 
59, 89, 51, 69, 40 once offered this toast,—“Our country 
right or wrong!” E. lL. EB. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

















Be —— when is nigh. 
Eat 8 Pete ~~ 0 Cee aE 
This is a pleasant —. 
All oa to Tas life vain 
attempts to —— were 
That cat sometimes —. 
i are apt to —— about. 
The wind blew the ——. 
The —— of swine was not eaten by the Jews. 
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BREATHE THROUGH THE NOSE. 

In cold weather the roundabout course of the air 
through the narrow nostrils, warms it some what before 
it strikes the larynx (the vocal box), whose surpassing 
delicacy of construction renders it peculiarly liable to 
harm. Many a case of inflamed tonsils, larynx, or 
lungs, is due to breathing through the mouth and not 
through the nose. 

The best medical authorities now assure us that the 
serious harm which so often results from nasal catarrh, 
is caused, not by any “‘dropping” of diseased mucus 
from the head, but by the simple fact, that the nasal 
passages being «wollen and partially closed, the person 
breathes only through the moutb. 

Wherever the air is loaded with infection—in sick 
rooms; in the open air, during the prevalence of epi- 
demics; in malarial districts, especially at night, when 
the system is especially liable to be infected ; in the cars 
and all crowded gatherings, for we never know when 
there are infected persona present—the rule should be 
observed, to breathe through the nose. Persons who 
do so are less likely to take disease. The morbid par- 
ticles are quite likely to lodge on the moist sides of the 
nasal passages, and thence to be washed out. 

When the air is loaded with dust—when sweeping 
rooms; beating carpets; sifting ashes; shovelling coal ; 
facing clouds of dust in the streets; filingiron and other 





metals as a business; and working in various kinds of } 


mills,—it is exceedingly important that the rule be ob- 
served. 

One should train himself to sleep with closed mouth. 
For this purpose, he should avoid lying on his back, in 
which posture the mouth is much more likely to open 
than in any other position of the body. The danger is 
increased by the mouth’s becoming dry, and thus less 
able to arrest the particles of dust or any floating 
miasms. 

CRAZED. 

One of the most awful things in nature is the sight of 
a@ storm at sea. The experience of it has sometimes 
driven timid persons distracted ‘with terror. A New 
York paper gives one melancholy instance, occurring 
during one of the autumn voyages of the steamship 
Peretre, of the General Transatlantic Company. 

Pe sailed from Havre on the 20th of November. On 

the second day out a storm came up, which increased 


during the night to a hurricane. 
There was much consternation on board, especially 


ned by the ravinge whose natural fears 
of a young man named 
by fright, and en- 
to quit the vessel, 





iy oe oe ge 
Late in the afternoon his fear increased Sona. 
Suddenly ae coud from the steerage, and, wildly 
his arms and uttering cries of terror, dashed 
up the 


y P= the deck, and before any one 
ee on ped’ from the bow into the boiling 
“ie. was seen by an officer, and life-preservers were 
iy thrown overboard. Two of the sailors 


immediatel, 
climbed the , and in a few moments they saw 
the man in the water some distance from the 


vessel. 
He frantically one of the life-preservers, but 
was the next instant beneath the water, and was 
seen no more. It was impossible to launch a boat in 
the tremendous sea which was running, but the ship 
‘was steamed about and every: possible under the 
circumstances was done to rescue man. 


—_———_@—__—_ 
ASTONISHED. 


The Cleveland Leader tells a fazny story of a young 
clerk’s blunder in one of the dry-goods stores of that 
It will remind merry youths who “carry on” with 
a rough hand that they should first make sure of their 

It seems that in the store there is also 


§ 





country was Henry Giles, an Irish Unitarian clergy- 
man. Now, at ap advanced age, and paralyzed, he is 
forgotten, save by those who provide for his wants. 
“Templeton,” the Boston correspondent of the Hart- 
ford Courant, tells the following anecdote of the once- 
noted man. ‘‘He was a man of large self-esteem, and 
considerable capacity of self-assertion, which stood in | 
the way of his success in the ministry. 


“T call to mind one incident which it was my fate to 
tness. 
“Mr. Giles was one Sunday to 


preach in a town about ten miles from Boston. He 
stood up in the aye to announce his text. 
Bn» Ae. same moment, a tired farmer, who 
w in front of the pul t, drew 
a red ak Sentnorchie from his spabetc te berately 
spread it over his own bald head and forehead to pro- 
tect them from the flies, and resigned himself to prieal ae 
“This was too much for the dignity of Mr. Giles. = 
stopped, bers his sermon, and began to glare at 


“The tater rested in serene unconsciousness, while 
the rest of the congregation looked to see how this sin. 
gular duel would end. 

“The silence became protracted, till all at once it — } 

to occur to the individual who was the cause of | 

bung it was worth while to ascertain what it was all | 
a 

“He removed his handkerchief and looked up, only 
to find himself fixed by the rece | eye of the preach- 
er, and by the eyes of everybody else 

**With a convulsive start, he abandoned all thought ~ 
a@ nap that day, and the sermon went on. In fact, it 
was a pretty lively congregation for a hot Sunday.” 


—_———__——___—— 


TOOTH-ERUSHES. 

Most of our commonest utensils, even down to wooden 
tooth-picks, represent some triumph of mechanical skill 
that is worth knowing. Although the tooth-brush is 
not a very complicated article, no small degree of skill 
is required in its manufacture. 


In the first place, care must be exercised in the selec- 
tion of bone from which the handle is to be made. For 
or the thigh bone of an ox is used, and in- 

? bo boiling these with the joints on—the method 
commonly in vogue—these joints are sawed off previous 
to the boiling process. 

increased heat necessary in the former method 
renders pot mae unfit for the purpose of the brush 
mani 

On por at the factory the bones are first sawed 
into the required length thickness for brush-handles. 
They are next turned with a model in a similar manner 
to that employed in the manufacture of shoe-lasts. 

Then comes the armen process, which is done by 
means of a sort of revolving churn. An ingenious’ 
contrived machine now takes the pieces and oa deftly 
punctures holes for the bristles while grooves are cut in 
the top by saws. 

Now being ready for the bristles, they are introduced 
to the department for this work. Girls are usually em- 
ployed for this es 4 the business 

After putting in ristles, they, are Bonen | 
sealing-wax to fasten them securely in | 
up the grooves. All that remains to be sete to brand 
the brushes and pack them for market.— Zz. 

Pe aE a 
THE ORPHANS. 

There are life-pictures even among the dumb creatures 
of the farm-yard that stir our affectionate pity, and have 
an almost human pathosinthem. A gentleman of New- 
ton, says the Humane Journal, relates the following 
incident of last r’s hot season : 

A hen and her brood of half-fledged, downy chicks 
were in a coop in the full blaze of the hot sun. The 
poor old biddy died from a clear case of sun-stroke. 

The chicks were placed early one morning in a coop 
with a few of another brood. The dead mother was 
taken to the lower end of the garden and left there. 

At dusk, the gentleman—a very kind-hearted individ- 
ual, by the way—went to the coop of the hen step- 
mother to see if the little orphans were all safe and con- 
tented. 

The wee bits were missing. Search was made, and 
the little mites were found away down the garden, chit- 

vering and chirping and striving with the weak force of 


life against death to get beneath the b wings of 
their mother. 


Tears stood in the gentleman’s eyes as he told of it, 
and never, said he, had he seen a more effective exam- 
ple of animal love and reason. 

CREE RIB 
USE YOUR GUEST-VOICE. 

The advice here given by the Child’s Guide is easier 
understood than taken. But by diligent practice and a 
kind temper—and a strong sense of duty—one may 
form the habit of talking every day at home in the tones 
one uses when “‘company” comes. 

You often hear boys and girls say words, when they 


are vexed, that sound as if made up of a snarl, a whine, 
and oe Such a voice often expresses more than the 


Often even in mirth one 














ts a voice or tone that is 


Such persons 
and keep their best 


on Le hy ris, “Use your guest- 
voice at home.” it by day, as a pearl of great 
vehen tari wel ke, wreaths moe te texte ten 
1 in the sea. A kind voice is a lark’s song toa 
e. Train it to sweet tones now and it 


will keep in tune through life. 


“Do you call that a veal cutlet, waiter?” said a Lon- 


den ex , one of the most delicate type even in that 
region of exquisites, the West @ 
sir, such a veal cutlet as that is an insult to every seif- 
ee eae i ae 
ung head in very shame & mo- 
lied, in the =| f 
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Size, 34¢ inches wide by 10 inches long. 
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A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 
Old Style: New Style: 


The best specimens of improvement this mae come from Mr. CHaR.es J. CONNER, Sterling, 
Dllinois, We give his his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: ‘ 


(Hox. Bane Weaeee, Gon. Jame a A. Wows, 





ao in the Louisville Hampehire in r AB 
Courier-Journal. the 
“We teens SR Oo wilt pecsalt’ me to 
eee a = ting of the kind that hag 
ee tomy notice, and 
here that itis T tal take pleasure in recom- 
Thy ome who wil follow the —= it to ———— 
rare ae Seow ener write and well. With 
oo oe perme this as a guide, and tact and 
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England.) we lary, for lady or gentleman, 
“Good is Z which net included in 
pe uo ~ Be this admirable system. And 
station in life youare placed, we think that if anything at 
and we are pleased to all could fire an indifferent 
that thes: : of A writer with oo be- 
ioeere vaea ee wteants 
the homed States, — es would 
popa Londen s00"" 
used in many of the ding Gin, Stevenson, Meseper 
yy ey EE. Weekly, New York} 
wonderful 
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Post-office address: 27 Cherry St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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AT SEA. 
Worn vo! rs, who watch for land 
Across The endless wastes of se: 
gaze before and on each 
Why look ye not to what ye flee?” 
The stars, by which the sailors Seer. 
Not always rise betore the pro 
Though forward nought but Gonds appear, 
Behind they may be breaking now. 
What though we may not turn 
To shores of childhood that we -- 
Are those old signs we followed vain? 
Can guides so oft found true ve? 
Oh, sail we to the South or North. 
Oh, sail we to the tor We 
The post from which we first ut ae 
Is our heart’s home, is our life’s 
"The Spectator. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
OLD CATHIE’S STORY. 


“T never seed no family like de ole Prentiss, 

Miss May; ‘pears like folks aint 
so nice dis yer way.. My missis 
was a reg’lar queen.” 

«Who was your missis, Cathie ?” 
{ asked the picturesque old colored 
woman, who sat leaning on the 
handle of a huge basket she had 

just emptied of clean clothes. 

“My missis was, fast, 
Cunnel Prentiss’ mother. Warn’t 
no*nonsense "bout her. We lived 
on de ole Mississip, and dat ar’ 
was a plantation sich as you don’t 
ever see now-a-days. Why, Mars’ 
Cunnel, he own a hundred and 
fifty people, yas, miss, an’ I was 
one of ’em.” 

“Were you well treated ?” 

“What! we uns! treated well!” and here Cathic 
Moss broke into a laugh that set her fat shoulders 
to shaking. ‘Treated well! Mars’ Cunnel! dat 
ar’ ole plantation! Let me tell you, Miss May, 
we never knowed what hard times was till we's 
free. 

“Out o’ clos’, go to ole missis, an’ thar she sat 
in de big room, a-cuttin’ out de blue clof inter 
gowns and aprons, and de white clof inter all sorts 
o’ things. 

“*What, mammy! your gown a-wearin’ out! 
Well, call in to-morrow ’n you shall hev a new 
one.’ Dat's de way it was dar, and nex’ mornin’, 
g’long! dar’s your gown a-smellin’ sweet ob dc 
dye, an’ a smart hankerchef to put on wid it. 

“Or spose I go in wid de headache. Off I sent 
to de doctor, an’ p’raps to de hospital, dat hebenly 
room under de pine trees, where dar wasn’t nuffin’ 
to be done but take de medicine an’ git well. 

“Dat was libin’, Miss May. ‘Clar’ to heben, 
don’t dar to git headaches here, Miss May; cost 
too much money,” and the old woman shook her 
head with a lugubrious countenance. 

“Then, on the whole, you don’t care so much 
for your freedom.” 

«Well, sometimes, Miss May, I is despretly on- 
faithless, an’ I looks back to Eygp’ lan’, an’ my 
Mars’ Cunnel Prentiss, wid longings as can't be 
muttered. 

“T seems to see my ole mars’, wetak head ge 
in dese yer arms fust it ever lain in anybody's, I 
reckon, for I were on'y thirteen when he were 
born, an’ de nuss, my own mudder, jest cuddled 
him in my shoulder; laws, Miss May, dar neber 
was an angelicar chile, an’ when he grow up_his 
eyes as black as sloes, an’ he so tall and han’sum! 

“"Deed, he take mighty good car’ o’ his people, 
an’ jest. let °em cry hallelujah an’ shout to de 
Lord. Well, I won't say I doesn’t like freedom, 
Miss May,” she added, demurely, picking at the 
basket-handle, “buf as fer to go to say it’s as com- 
fortable as my ole Mars’ Cunnel Prentiss’ planta- 
tion”—and heaving a great sigh, she shook her old 
shaker bonnet with energy. 

‘‘When Mars’ Prentiss got married, he married 
a lady, he did," she begun again, with that unmis- 
takable expression which shows how far back the 
thoughts have travelled. 

“Lor! wasn’t she a beauty, wid her blue eyes 
an’ yaller gold har? None of your cajun in her, 
but raal stock and blood. No mean ways; jest 
nateral and noble, an’ I tells you, dar warn’t aser- 
vant on de place but jest worship her. 

“Reckon she was twenty-five when Mars’ Ralph 
was born. _ I’se a stout woman den, goin’ on forty, 
an’ dar was ginera! rejoicin’, ’cause, ye see, dat ar’ 
was de fust son. But missis, she kep’ her eye on 
me; jest didn’t like to see me go to de do’, an’ I 
could see dar was somethin’ on her mind. 

“One day says she, ‘Cathie,’ says she, ‘every- 
body is so happy.’ 

“Lor, missis,” says I, “an’ no wonder. Here 
you is, spar’d to de marster, an’ a beautiful boy 
come inter dis yer world of sin an’ sufferin’.” 

“Yes, he must suffer an’ sin, p’raps,” she said, 
under her bref, like, ‘an’ I shan’t be here to pity 
him,’ 
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“Well, mise, dem words struck me all in a chill 
like; I jest sot an’ looked at her, an’ for de fust 
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e somethin’ in her face I hadn't. 


of before. It was de glory ob heben, 
de glory ob heben =m 





ee as oan a Tm glad; I coautines ne thease, 8 epi wh. sacidied, 





like to see de Cunnel’s people happy, but dey don’t 
none ob dem know what I knows. 

“ ‘P’'m so sorry for de Cunnel! Cathie, you're a 
good woman, an’ I’ve noticed how de chillens loves 
you, an’ you has a good way ob gitting on wid 
dem, an’ a good firm, strong will. 

“‘T want you to hab de chillen in yo’ care; ob 
course deir gran’ma, she’d keep ‘em till de Cunnel 
finds somebody else to be a mudder to dem, and 
even den—O, Cathie!’ an’ she fell a-sobbin’ an’ a- 
moanin’ on my shoulder. 

“Well, Miss May, I wor that struck in a heap I 
couldn’t answer yis or no, an’ my heart thump 
as it never did befor’! My pore young mistress! 
’Twan’t but a week after dat, dey carried her down 
stars to put her in de coffin. 

“Mars Cunnel, he didn’t take on, not a bit. Even 
de little chillen, black an’ white, cryin’ all over, 
but Mars Cunnel looked still an’ white as she did, 
on’y he breathed. 

“I never seed him shet a tear, Miss May, not 
one, but he never got any odder mistress for us. 
Ole miss, she do ebery ting jes’ as she’d did afore 
Miss Lily come, an’ I has de chillen to care for 
and ’muse wid dem blessed Bible stories which I 
knowed from Joshua to Jeremida. 

“And de years gone by, an’ little miss growed 













beautiful. An’ de boy, he wor a wild one, but de 
lovinest thing in de world. Why, dey didn't treat 
me as folks does sher. 

“Dey didn’t move way from meif I sot tooclose ; 
dey git in my lap, an‘ hang dar arms *bout my 
neck, an’ kiss me so much dat I tell um dey kiss 
all de black off. An’ my young miss, she grow 
like her mudder day after day, and Mars’ Cunnel, 
he jest worship her. 

“Well, miss, I wor makin’ a whip for young 
mars de day dey brung her home. Scuse me for 
crying, miss; I neber think ob dat time without a 
sorrowful heart. There wor her long dress a 
dragging, her hat off, an’ her har so bright, all 
tumbling down like de waverin’ water when de 
sun shines on it.” 

“Was she killed?” I asked, intent, almost 
breathless. 

“Not all ober, bress the Lord, my pore patient 
Jamb! but de back was broke, an’ dar was no life 
on’y in de brain. De fus words she say when dey 
lay her on de bed, in her ridin’ habit, was: 

“Don’t cry, papa, I’m only going to see darlin’ 
mamma a little sooner, dat’s all!’ Cry! why de 
Cunnel scream! I never see nothin’ like it. "Pears 
he would go out ot his senses. And all de people, 
seems if dey’s crazy. 

“Qle miss an’ I de only ones dat did a thing. You 
could hear de little nigs howlin’ under de window 
like dey’s so many huntin’ dogs, an’ de Cunnel 
gwine an’ asking de Lord what he’d done to be so 
treated, poor soul. 

“He growed calmer before mornin’, and then he 
heard de news from de doctor. Miss Lily might 
live for months, bress de Lord, fur ef she’d gone 
den, I wouldn’t give much for Mars Cunnel’s 
brain, I tell you. 

“An’ so I nussed my sweet jamb, an’ de ‘cajun 
dat found her after she fell”— 

“Cajun ; what's a cajun ?” Lasked. “You spoke 
of one before.” 
watene raceme ere white reaver oe 








generally called “créole Francais,” and who live 
in the interior of the State. _ ; 

“O Miss May, you never see sich a sight in all 
yo’ born days. Dar she wor, not. sixteen yit, 
everyting gone—school, ‘musement, all de pleas- 
ures ob life—jest a smilin’, jest a lookin’ up all de 
time, so sure 0b dat oder place. 

“‘An’ she keep me talkin’ "bout her mother, an’ 
plan what she would do up dar, jest as if she wor 
gittin’ ready to go to a—a’scursion, whar she 
knowed she'd have everything pleasant about her. 
An’ de Cunnel, he stopped askin’ de Lord what 
He’d done it for, an’ jest sot dar and listened to 
her heavenly talk, and she oh’ ¥ sixteen less dan a 
week when she died.” 

“She died, then!” and I drew a long breath. 

“Deed she did, ef you kin call it dyin’. I'll bleeve 
to my las’ day she saw her mudder, for at de end 
she stretch out her hands, an’ such a look as come 
inter dem eyes! She saw somethin’, shure! 

“Maybe ’twas de dear Lord; how kin we tell ? 
Well, dear lamb, she was took from de evils to 
eome, for de war broke out, and de Cunnel lost 
every thing, all his big plantation, and de old 
missis, she went off with heart broke, and de 
Cunnel, he fell at Shiloh, shot t’roo de head, and 





young marster—well, miss—— 








¢ «You ivan sonra your tea ‘from your cup out 
into the saucer to cool. We want the bhi-cameral 
system to cool things. A measure originates in 
one house, and in heat is passed. The other house 
will.serve as a wonderful-cooler ; and, by the time 
it is debated and modified by various amendments 
there, it is much more likely to become an equita- 
ble law, No, we can’t get along without the saucer 
in out system. 

“Jefferson, of course, saw that a point had been 
made against his argument; but whether he was 
frank enough to say so, the story-teller did not re- 
late.” 
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TO-DAY. 


I think me r! Paver . 
Its tria its tasks; 

But still, with child. like spirit, 
For present mercies ask. 

With each returning morning, 
I cast all things away: 

a 's journey lies before me— 

PRAYER ts for to-day. 
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For the Companion Supplement. 
THE PATENT OFFICE. 


The busincss of the Department of the Interior is 
carried on in an immense edifice that is built round 





a quadrangle, and occupics two whole squares, 
half-way between the Capitol and the White House. 

It is in the Doric style; and although it is in- 
jured by the close proximity of the graceful Cor- 
inthian Post Office, just across the street, it is very 
imposing, and is said to be absolutely perfect in 
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“I’s had a hand in dat!” she added, with a sort 
of triumph; ‘he’s gone to de ‘versity, an’ is 
studyin’ for a preacher, an’ it’s all along ob dem 
Bible teachin’s I used to toche him, an’ lie say so 
hisself. Lor, wait! 

“I hav’ a shinin’ account to give Miss Lily, when 
dem golden gates swings open for to let old mam- 
my in to her dear lambs. Reckon, miss, we sha’nt 
remember all our woes and trials an’ tribilaiions ; 
it won’t be nothin’ but jubilees up dar, bless and 
praise de Lord !” 

Cathie took up her big basket and went out, but 
the spirit of exultation seemed to linger in the 
atmosphere she had left. Mrs. Denison. 


>> 
or 


A NEW ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


The late Francis Lieber, a distinguished jurist, 
gave in a letter to a friend a new anecdote of 
Washington, one which exhibits that great man’s 
good sense : 

“An incident of more than usual interest oc- 
curred to-day, just after the.class in constitutional 
law was dismissed, at the university. I had been 
lecturing upon the advantages of the bi-cameral 
system (two houses in one legislature), had dis- 
missed the class, and was about to leave the room, 
when a young man, who I knew had taken in- 
structions under Laboulaye, in Paris, approached 
me, and said that what I had urged in regard to. 
the bi-cameral system reminded him of a story 
which he had heard Laboulaye relate. I was in- 
terested, of course, and, as the class gathered 
around, he proceeded with the following : 

“Laboulaye said, in one of his lectures, that 
Jefferson, who had become so completely imbued 
with French ideas as even to admire uni- 
cameral system of legislation, one visited 





Washington at Mt. Vernon, and, in the course of 
the conve.sation that ensued, the comparative ex- 






dimension and proportion. 


The main portico of double rows of col- 
umns is a copy of the Parthenon at Athens, 
although the Athenians would never have set 
such a magnificent object on the side of the 
street. 

Inside, one meets stone stairways, 
long corridors, and groined and 
vaulted ceilings upheld by mighty 
piers; but one is not apt to linger 
in any of the comfortable rooms 
where the clerks examine and grant 
and rescind patents, but rather hur- 
ries to the grand museum, which 
occupies the four huge halls of the 
second floor, encircling the building, 
and filled with great glass cases, hold. 
ing more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand models. : 

These halls are also superb rooms, 
lofty, long, and wide, some with 
panelled ceilings, and others with 
arches upheld by masse pillars, 
the south hall being the mosPattrac- 
tive, finished in’ Pompeiian colors, 
the columns, dressed in very deep 
shades Uf blue, seeming to be cut 
from blocks of lapis-lazuli, and support- 
ing arches of black and dull red. 

On either side of the hall stand cases 
filled to the top with models of many of 
our inventions since the great fire of 1836, which 

destroyed the earlier models, and above there are 

galleries equally full. 

The Pompeiian hall has something of the air 
of a hall dressed for legerdemain, and if you 
pause to think, you will note a strange wizardry 
at work there. 

You linger before a little printing-press, and as 
if magical clouds rose and shut out the work-day 
world, the skies of Greece are overhead, and the 
Ancient searching for his lever, with which to move 
the world, passes down the room, and lingers with 
you; for surely he has found the lever, and sure- 
ly the world has been moved with it, the bounda- 
ries of empires broken up, kings discrowned, re- 
publics ruined. 

Go farther: a case of toys, harmless trifles 
enough, arrests you—cannon a finger long, batter- 
ies the size of a lady’s spool-stand, but the reduced 
models of death-dealing engines, whose power of 
wholesale slaughter may one day revolutionize the 
codes of nations, and abolish warfare. 

In another case you observe only a lump of coal, 
a phial of pitch, a flask of oil; and the necroman- 
cer of the place has dipped his rod down into the 
central darkness of the earth and drawn up light 
like the day’s. 

Yet beyond : an iron st:rrup and a slender spur, 
and the sewing-girl has but to set her foot there, 
and escape the shapes that dog her. 

Not far away, again, we remember the oriental 
magician, who, as often as the king cut off his 
head, grew another in i lace, as we see the ma- 
chinery for a feat wonderful in the exact 
anatomy of steel springs and leather ligaments 
made to fit upon the very nerves of volition them- 
selves, till the halt walk, and the maimed are made 
whole. 

In this spot is the jar into which the fisherman 
shut the afrite; in that are the great genii who 
gather in a harvest; and in still another there lies 
@ tiny thing answering your touch with no louder 
noise than a buzz and a click, but its whisper can 
be heard from end to end of the land, and it runs 
beneath the roar of ocean to carry the voice of one 
world to another. . 

But other things than those of this sort of cn- 
chantment are to be found in this hall. 

There are a number of historical relics of vatuc. 
There are some articles once belonging to Lafay- 
ette, clothes worn by General Jackson, the gioves 
ot President Lincoln, the saddle of Baron de Kalb, 
| and other saddles with housings, embroidered with 
_ | jewels, the gift of the Imaum of Muscat. Sabres, 
| fine as the blade of Saladin, given by Ali Pacha to 








some of our officers; a gun sent to Jefferson by 
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the Emperor of Morocco ; carpets of extraordinary 
thickness and beauty, also presented to members 
of our Government by other Eastern potentates, 
who have seemed to vie with each other in offering 
the kindness of the Orient to the Occident, but 
which, with other articles,—as officials in the na- 
tional employ are not allowed to receive gifts from 
foreign princes,—have been deposited here. 

Here, too, in another case, is the original copy of 
the Declaration of Independence, very much faded, 
though, by long exposure to the light, and with 
the sacred autographs upon it, with all they tell of 
the writers, and of their intrepidity in taking their 
lives in their hands as they took up the pen. It is 
so fast disappearing that one wonders it should not 
be preserved in the darkest archives of the State 
Department. 

In the same case, 





fail to appreciate the invention before the years of 
the patent’s life expire, and then they reap nothing 
from the harvest. 

It is the small inventions which pay the best, as 
a general thing, and especially new toys. 

The patent of a certain toy was sold before it 
was a week old, for ten thousand dollars, and the 
purchaser made a handsome fortune, the patentee 
immediately putting himself at work on another. 

Occasionally inventors, who come here to obtain 
patents, in looking over the models, see so many 
that they could improve upon, or that suggest new 
ideas to themselves, that their brains are caught in| aRE 
a whirl of confusion and novelty, and they tecome | 
temporarily insane, and have to be taken care of 
till they recover. 

Literally, the word “patent” is part of the phrase 





and in a neighbor- 
ing one, are number- 
less relics of George 
and Martha Wasb- 


There are his com- 
mission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, | 
his sword, his cane, 
and more than one 
suit of his clothes, 
which you wonder 
how he ever got into. 
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There are odd pieces of furniture used by the 
General in the course of his life; a secretary, a 
small mirror, tea-board, tables, chairs, andirons, 
bed-curtafns worked in tambour by his wife, some 
candelabra, the remainder of a set of china pre- 
sented him by the Society of the Cincinnati. 

There is his coat-of-arms with blazons and quar- 
terings that tell of the Washington connection with 
such lives as those of Malcolm, King of the Scots, 
the Duke of Clarence, and the Earls of Hunting- 
don, March, Monmouth and Salisbury. 

There, too, is his camp-equipage, his sleeping 
tent, and another tent and tent poles, under which 
he has lain on what nights of storm and trouble! 

There are his compass, and little treasure-chest, 
and his camp-chest—very different from the camp- 
chest of any modern general—with its hali-dozen 
pewter plates and platters, its rude gridiron, an‘ 
salt and pepper-boxes, its primitive knives and 
two-pronged forks, that, as some one has said, 
may more than once have wounded the august 
tongue and lips when used at some hasty meal un- 
der forest boughs, while the stars retreated before 
the blaze of the camp-fire. 

Among all these interesting and wonderful, and 
often almost holy things, the young traveller, but 
not the old one, will be amazed to see the presence 
of a picket-gaard of spitt.ons, with a printed re- 
quest just over them that they shall be used in- 
stead of the marble floors. 

lt would take too long to enumerate the multi- 
tude of historical relics here shut aw.y from the 
touch, but left open to the eye. To examine them 
with any thoroughness would require days rather 
than a mere ramble round the hall. 

A lifetime, itself, would hardly be long enough 
to explore the cases in the galleries, of models each 
of which represents many times the labors and 
hopes of a life. 

Some of these models resemble toys; and we 
have seen young children express enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the perfect little cooking-stove and set 
of furniture, or of the steam-engine and cannon 
which they could have carried home with ease, but 
whiclf'are the miniature counterparts of the engine 
that hurls the great ship triumphantly against the 
ocean tempests, and of that which whirls red-hot 
messengers of desolation an one scorched hori- 
zon to another. 

Upon others, such as the monstrous sowers and 
reapers and mowers, one cannot look without a 
patriotic pride. 

In fact, the whole building, with its contents, is 
a source of this pride, for there is nothing like it in 
the world, and no other such colfection of the evi- 
dences of utilitarian and practical thought and 
method. 

Shut up in these cases is a great part of the work 
of the brain of the country; of its struggles and 
hopes and cruel disappointments and lucky tri- 
umphs. 


Very few of the exhibitors succeed either in 
felly accomplishing the enterprise on which they 
have set their hearts, or in winning fortunes. : 
_. Often the way in which the inventors of these 
models would accomplish their ends is too com- 
plicated to be practical, or some more skilful and 
dishonorable person seizes the idea on which the 
originators have spent the best part of their lives, 
and wor'ss it out successfully ; or else the public 





























“letters patent.” This means 
an open letter from king or 
government, with the seal at- 
tached, giving the inventor exclusive right to man- 
ufacture or sell the article thus patented, and the 
last word Of the phrase has now come to stand for | ™° 
the grant of that right. 

In England, patents are granted to all who ap- 
ply for them, and the rightful ownership 1s settled 
afterwards by means of lawsuits. 

Here, however, we settle the rightful ownership 
and the novelty of the invention before granting 
the patent at all, and so avoid as much lawsuit as 
possible. 

Of course we think our own system much the 
best. Every inventor, by the way, pays a fee, and 
by means of these fees the Patent Office is said to 
support itself, and to cost the Government noth- 
ing. 

A good part of the building was erected from 
the accumulation of these fees, which are always 
more than the expenditures. 

It is a superb thing to have done from the first 
profits of intelligence; and if the Capitol may be 
styled the temple of our liberty, this majestic pile 
is certainly the temple of the practical intellect of 


the country. Harner Prescotr SPoFFORD. 
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EARNING A PENNY ROLL. 

The poverty of Scotch lads is one of their best school- 
masters. It compels them to be on the lookout to make 
an honest penny and to use it judiciously when earned. 
Two lessons are thereby learned, thrift and enterprise. 
The result is that Scotchmen, all the world over, rank 
among the successful men. An illustraticn of the stim. 
ulating effect of poverty may be seen in the case of an 
eminent Scotchman, who united in himself the double 
work of editing and publishing Chambers’s Journal : 

When William Chambers was an apprentice to a 


bookseller, he worked from ear! 
night for five 


the streets show-boards on which young Chambers’s 
employer advertised a lotte coe hed which he was agent. 

«f these, a broken-down baker, whose a of 
whiskey had forced him to become an ad 
bulator, helped his youthful overseer to 
ing several a @ penny roll for his breakfast. 

man’s old employer 
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FLOWERS, BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS. 
Every Lady who wants to get Very Choice Flower 
Seeds should send for my new 


Mlustrated Seed Catalogue for 1881 


Set dfn most Elegantly Designed Floral 
Cards ever given tae 
AARON LOW, Seedsman, Essex, Essex Co., Mass. 
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FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Ciadiolus, Lilies, Roses, 
Plants, etc. 
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MAKE E HENS LAY. 


Veterinary Su n and Chemist, now trav- 

ei n this country, says Tost ¥ the Horse and 
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PEARCE’S OVEDC BROAD- 
CAST SEED GOWER. 

Sows Grass Seed, Grain, 
Rice, Flax, Hemp, every- 
thing broad-cast five times 
as fast as it can be done by 
band, and better than by 
any other means whatever. 














Price $6.00. 
GOODELL CoO., 
otreis 214 for82, 
ROS ESes: Bier zat 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
strengthening; easily digested; 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Nobody with an acre to sow 
can afford to do without it. 
t ted - 
whete. ‘Btamip for eisculsr. 
Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 
eenhouse 
g Planis, 
Catalogue free. J.T. Puurtave, WestGrove;Unester Uo. 
GOLD MEDAL, ANS, 1878. 
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PROSECUTION OF CRIMES. 


The prosecution of a crime is usually commenced by | 


a “complaint.” 


This is a written statement of the offence, signed and | morning there remained 


sworn to. Itis presented by the complainant to s mag- 

istrate or a police-court, wh a t is issued 

pie an arrest of the person “complained” of by 
the proper officer. 

Arrests for the more serious crimes may, however, be 
made by officers, and in many cases by private citizens, 
without a war-ant, and the complaint is then made 
afterward. 

The prisoner is taken before the court or magistrate, 
and, if the offence is a petty one, is forthwith tried with- 
out a jury and sentenced; but he may appeal to a higher 
court, and have a new trial before a jury, to which 
every one charged with crime has a right, however 
trivial the offence. 

If, on the other hand, the offence is a grave one, the 
prisoner, after a hearing, is ordered to be secured by 
imprisonment until the next session of a higher 
court, unless he “‘gives bail ;” that is, unless one or more 
persons of means will agree to forfeit to the government 
a certain sum in case he runs away. In this case, the 
prisoner is said to be ‘“‘bound over.” 

When the higher criminal court meets, offenders who 
have appealed to it are tried by a jury without delay. 
But. those who are ‘bound over’ for serious crimes are 
treated with more formality. 

The higher court summons, for the handling of im- 
portant cases, a ‘grand jury,” from twelve to twenty- 
three in number, who, being instructed by the judge as 
to their duties, hear evidence in secret session concern- 
ing these persons and others against whom complaint is 
made directly to their body. 

No witness or lawyer appears before them in behalf} g 
of a person accused, nor is he heard himself, but a law- 
yer of the government, commonly called the “prose- 
cuting attorney” or ‘district attorney,” is present with 
them. 

One great object of the grand jury is the protection of 
innocent people against rash prosecutions. 

The grand jury vote upon each of the charges made 
before them, and if twelve or more of their number vote 
against the accused, a “bill” or “indictment” is pre- 
pared, which is a written slatement of the charge, and 
the “‘foreman” (whom the grand jurors choose as their 
spokesman and representative) writes upon it, ‘A True 
Bill,” and signs his name. 

The wording of the bill follows the ancient English 
form. An indictment for stealing, which is generally 
very short, runs as follows: 





“The grand jurors upon their oath present : 

That A. B. of , oh the day of » in 
the year of our Lord , at » With force ard 
arms, one watch, of the value of dollars, of | © 
the and property of one , did felonious) 

» take, and carry away, against the statute in suc 
case provided, and the law, peace, and dignity of the 
Commonwealth. A True Bill, A 

Foreman of the Grand Jury.” 

The ending of an English indictment is very musical : 

- Against the peace of our Lady the Queen, her crown 
and dignity.” 

Indiguments have to be be ae ys 
bie. are often long and ners 

try to have them age eae by sa 8 court; 
thatiie ftieiplh teh om account of errors. 

In due time the grand jury appear in the public court- 
room with their indictments, which the clerk of the 
court files and records. 

Each indictment, then, or at some later day, is read 
to the accused, who, in reply to a question of the clerk, 
says either “guilty” or “not guilty,” of which the clerk 
makesa record. If he ‘pleads guilty,” he is sentenced ; 
if “not guilty,”’ he is to be tried before a jury. 

In trials for crime, the jurymen are sworn to decide 
fairly ; the indictment is read aloud to them; witnesses 
against the accused are called, and examined by the 
prosecuting attorney, and, upon the other side, for the 
accused, by the prisoner or his lawyer. 

The lawyers argue the case to the jury, who finally 
retire and agree upon a verdict, which they subse- 
quently declare in the court-room. 

The defendant brs the right to see every witness 
against him “face to face.” 

He can usually appeal toa still higher tribunal upon 
legal points. 

If a man is once squarely acquitted of a crime, he can 
never be tried again for it, even if his guilt subsequently 
becomes manifest. ; 

Sometimes there are other proceedings; but they 
could not be explained in a short space. 

—__—_+@oo—__-—_—_— 

ARABIC IDEAL OF HOSPITALITY. 

The Arab before Mohammed was fearless of man and 
fortune, Contcnted -vith the sense of simple existence, | the 
he sought no change. He was ambitious of glory and | t2® 
victory, but it was an ambition which did not disturb 
his restfulness, or bring anxiety as to the morrow. 
He had his ideal of life. It obliged him to be brave, 


























chivalrous, generous and hospitable. For his clan he oft 


must be ready to sacrifice his substance and his life. 
The needy should never appeal in vain to him for help. 
His word must never be broken. 


If the Arab was a chief, his 


or foe. 
’s tent, and said, “I 
on your honor,” he was safe from his ene- 
host could brandish alance. Every- 
service. 
dut- 
L. 


own children, but he slew him and 
with fire for the children of his 
“It were a shame,” 


his flesh 


with his. wife and. 
Boas ec 





the horse pn ; 
bones. But Hatim had not eaten a morsel 
ite’s flesh. vane pened @ corner of his tent, 
wrapped in his man ; 
s 
—-- + 
A WIT. 
Mrs. Procter, the wife of “Barry Cornwall,” the poet, 
had remarkable: mental gifts, and a power of sarcasm 
that made her formidable. She was witty and wise in 
her conversation, and unusually kind-hearted, ready to | fi 
serve any one. But sucli*was her severity of speech, 
and the freedom with which she exercised it on friends, 
that Thackeray named her “Our Lady of Bitterness.” 


Being asked how she got along with a certain acrid 
critic, with whom ae was in the habit of conversing, 
she replied,— 

“Oh, very well; we sharpen each other like two 
knives.” 


On the restoration of cordijality between herself and a 
friend, with whom-there had been a serious difference, 
some one congratulated her, 
“Oh yes,” she replied, ‘‘the cracked 
but it will never hold water again. 
Even witty persons ate not/averse to claiming the 
good things said by others. But Mrs, Procter credited 
her friends with the witty sayings she herself had ut- 
ter 
“Ah, yes, you know, .as you once said,” she would 
say to a friend. Then would follow a sparkling, inci- 
sive witticism, which ‘the astonished friend knew she 
never had spoken, and couldn’t have said if her life had 
depended on it. 
e Falstaif,-though in another sense, for no one 
laughed at her,— Mrs. Procter could say, “I-am not 
only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other 
women.” 
Mrs. Procter was the mother of Adelaide Procter, 
od aya who died too early for the world.. Mrs. Kemble, 
0 saw her when a babe, wrote in her journal a proph- 
ecy that she was “‘a doomed” Boks 
“That child,” iar wrote, * ks like a a posts child, 


and a poet. It has 

call fatal} in its rance,—such a Bie child ak 
Soushetel: mou expression for a little child, suc 
a marked brow over the nat, Cos eyes, such a trans- 
parent skin, such pale golden John says the little 
creature is an elf-child. I think it is the prophecy of a 


poet. 
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cked cup is 
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THE TIGER AND THE HOGS. 


The peccaries, or wild hogs, of Central‘and South 
America, are generally more than a match for their 
brute enemies, as, aside from their ferocity and strength, 
they always go in droves. We recall'a Mexican story, 





instead of a jaguar. 


One of a party of South American srelees say 
= — when they were camped in a Brazilien for- 
they heard an uproar of grunting, squeaking, and 
clashing of tusks. 
“Pigs!” exclaimed all, with joyfulness; “now we’ll 
Se vi me hele they crept. cautiously towards 
natc tl guns, they crep to 
the sounds, to the of a , they 
Gib dea Ba ek 


vag an ant-bill, 


m @ moment of forgetfulness, 8] 
ropped his tail. Instantly a another, aut ihe beat sezed it and med, 
then his. an eae ground. ‘The bettie 
os 
gt yellow body of of the 
pres, deadly Lens. 


le. 
rose up above the oo 
pigs, and powerful 

Then he fell; eur uproar su sid. 

ed, and the herd The < ty taed explorers 

walked to the battle-ground. Fou pigs were 

lying on the field, but no jaguar or its bones were seen. 
sently, one of the party, picking up a fragment of 

something, exclaimed,— 

“There's the tiger!” 

It was a bit of the jaguar’s skin. He had been torn to 

pieces and devoured by the savage hogs. 





HOW AN ANNOYANCE WAS STOPPED. 
Superior people are privileged to give some very 
strong hints—and more than hints, too, when they wish 
to gain a point. A correspondent of the Boston Herald 
relates an instance in which this privilege was used 
with a singular mingling of address and audacity : 
Professor Weyse, the eminent pore he musical com- 
porate has been for some time pas' wef exercised 
y the mournful tin! of : siperteonnes piano, the 
property Ad a family he eget a we tl ey 


ears had beet distracted by py tielancholy 





The other e in his study, ly ex- 
cogitating a ‘Leit- only Foy the second it of 
vob. new oy. a eae 8 of discordant sounds below 

rate enterprise. Attired as he 

me dressing gown and slippers, he hurried down 
oe 6 roe. my eid 
appara- 

gee woe, he saw there assem- 

bled a 7 ever newt. which welcomed 
him wii unconventional costume. 
nae weine sine aeeneie to: bie bet it and hostess, he sat 
down before the withoht ere a@ word, 
one of his own fantasias, a favorite 


pla 
the public. 
As soon as caudindutiie dat the plana: locked it, 
put the key in his jog and, —. bo to the 
See etne reg tiger Saher 
sophlsdor ef thet bata, least, the oon of his 
comfort was mutes 
em 


WOMEN IN HARNESS. 





similar to the following, in which the vietim was a wolf | : 


s that } 4 


Success in Business. 


up an enormous Piano and Organ trade all over the civ- 
ilized world by his remarkable pluck and enterprise, His 
attention was early turned to music, and in this way he 
became interested in the sale, and finally in the manufac- 
ture, of musical instruments which bear his name at 
Washington, N. J. { Communicated, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER: 


Betw Feb. 24 and Aj 20 we will e with 
¢ machine: pen P oe 


4 Saw Blades. 
100 
will incl our latest patterns. 





this “Cabinet Wr 
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Offer for Demas Machine with VALUABLE EXTRAS is the most generous we have ever made. There isa great de- 
mand for this machine. We propose now to make such an offer that hundreds of others may wish to obtain one. 
We are acquainted with all the Jig Saws in the market, and can guarantee that this is 
the only practical Combination Machine sold at a low price. The Jig Saw will saw 


turn a stick 18 inches long and 434 in diameter. Please read 
DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE. 








32 
Length of 24 inches. 
men of re gel, 14 inches. 
bk ds! Drive eel, 12 pounds, 

1e, inches, 

L, of 
Diane er of aot inches. 
; Weigh ore: Em Whee Ypound- 
Weight o a par? geneel,  poum 
ipa Iron Table for Buzz Saw, 8 in. — 
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A COCL DETECTIVE. 


Asa rule, highwaymen in the mining States seldom 
operate upon @ stage-coach with “U. 8. M.” on it. They 
know that these initials stand for the United States 
Mail, and are a pledge that the whole power of the gov- 
ernment will be used to capture them. 

The detectives in the government service are quiet 
men, courteous in manner and gentle in speech. Mr. 
Hayes tells, in his book on “New Colorado,” of one 
whom he met, who wore gold spectacles, and looked 
like a German professor. Yet this man alone took two 
mail robbers from the North to Texas. At one place 
their friends planned a rescue. He quietly informed 
his prisoners that while their friends could undoubted- 
ly kill him, they might be sure that the first motion 
would send both of them into eternity. Nota man in 
the crowd moved a finger. 

On one i a celeb was on a 
stage which was attacked by two masked men. The 
first he knew was that two revolvers wére thrust in the 
coach’s windows, with the command, ‘Hands up, gen- 
tlemen!” 

The highwaymen “had the drop” on the passengers, 
which, in their vocabulary, meant the certainty of their | 
being able to kill before being harmed themselves. To 
his disgust, the detective was compelled to give up his 
watch and money. 


ted Actors 





As the robbers. left, he*put his hand down in the | taken, 


“boot,” and to his delight it touched carbine. Asking 
the driver'to go on a little farther, and then stop.and 
wait for him, he went back alone. 

The two men, unsuspicious of danger, were “divvy- 
ing up” the spoils, in the middle of the road. This was 
just what the detective had calculated on. 

“Now, you scoundrels, it’s my turn,” he shouted, 
covering them by the repeating carbine. “Throw up 
your hands, or I'll shoot.” 

The robbers, at his command, stepped one side, hold- 
ing up their hands, while he picked up their revolvers. | 
It was not many minutes before the astonished paasen- | 
gere saw the two highwaymen meekly walking down 
the road, with the cool detective following. They were 
taken in the coach and finally lodged in jail. 

The hero. was Gen. Charles Adams, who subsequent- 
ly went alone among the Utes and secured the release 
of the women captives from the White River Agency. 
aie endasti es 


AN ELECTRIC RAILROAD. 

Tt is a carious fact that if one hine for g ting 
electricity is connected by wires with asecond machine, 
that the second machine will move whenever the first is | 
moved. For instance, a generator, or Faradic machine, | 
as they are now called, is set up in some convenient 
place, and connected with a steam engine. Wires are 
then laid under ground, or on telegraph poles, tc another 
Faradie machine perhaps in another building several | 
miles away, and when the engine causes the armature 
of the first machine to turn, the armature of the second 
machine turns just as fist and with almost as much 
power as the first armature. Tt is easy to see that a 
pump, a sewing machine, a lathe, or even a plough, may 
be connected with the second machine and thus do use- 
ful work. 

latest application of this singular fact was b ht 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
remember the expérience of a classmate named 
0, whose name on the sign, when be became part- 
a St. Louis firm, brought luck to the business 
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and the “Uncle Sam,” price $10.00. 
Send 3-cent stamp to pay postage. 
ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
31 Park Row, New York. 
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N troubled by 
‘* INSOMNIA’? 
Try a hot drink when. going to bed 
made of the Genuine Brown’s Ginger, 
a teaspoonful or so, and some boiling 
water, sweetened to the taste. . In 
nine cases out of ten it will act like a 
charm.. It only costs 50 Cents to test 
it. Try it. Insist on the GENUINE 
BROWN’S GINGER, made in Phila- 
deiphia for more than 50 Years by 


FREDERICK BROWN. 
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DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure. nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
cure it, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The I’rai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
eured the most des te cases of Consumption, Kidne: 
troubles and nervons prostration. Few know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and —— sleep, 
smooth throat, and oust stomach give the s rer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 














INFRINGEMENTS DEALT 
486 Broadway, 


WITH ACCORDING TO Law. 
New York, 
Rational Treatment, Positive Cures. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, President of the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, is in earnest in selling bis medi- 
cines under positive guarantees, and if anybody who 
purchases and uses any of these widely celebrated reme- 
dies does not derive benefit therefrom, the Association 
would like to hear from that person with description of 
symptoms and history of case. Organized and incorpo- 
rated, as the Association is, to teach medicine and sur- 
gery and for the successful treatment of all chronic 
ging annually thousands of cases 











means known to modern medical seience--neglecting 
nothing. Address, World’s Dispensary Melical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y., or Great Russell Street Buildings, 
London, Eng. 
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“THE SUN FOR 1881. 


Everybody reads THE SuN. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 











1. All the world’s news, so presented that the reader 


| will get the greatest amount of information with the 
| least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
: THE SUN long ago discovered the golden mean between 
| redundant fulness and unsatisfactory brevity. 


II. Much of that sort of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to man- 
kind. From morning to morning THE SUN prints a con- 
tinued story of the lives of real men end wemen, and of 
their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. This story 
is more varied and more interesting than any romance 
that was ever devised. 

IIL. Good writing in every col and fresh 
originality. accuracy, and decorum in the treatment of 
every subject. 


IV. Honest comment. 





THE Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy or 
to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republican. 

VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations 
but unwavering loyalty to true democratic principles. 
THE SUN believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 

duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
|-ernment in place of that which exists. ‘The year 1881 and 
| the years immediately following will probably decide 

this supremely important contest. THE SUN believes 
| that the victory will be with the people as against the 
Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the Rings 
for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post-paid, is 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or including the Sunday paper, 
an eight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price is 65 
cents a month, or $7.70 a year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Tuk Swwy is also furnished 
separately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 

The price of the WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address, I. W. ENGLAND, 

Publisher of Tux Sun, New York City. 
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VEGETABLE - 


PILLS. 4% 


Mildest ever known, cure 
MALARIAL DisEAses, HEAD- 
ACHE, BrLiousness, InpI- 











Tone up the system and restore health to 

those suffering from general debility and 

nervousness. Sold by all Druggists. 
Twenty-five Cents per Box. 











NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in a very brief time. paws Bein. have simply taken 
1 pilleach night from ] to 12 weeks have been restored to 
sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by muil, for eight 
letter stamps. ¥.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, 
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